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-TT\HINKING on recent events in Europe, 
| 1 World Affairs finds it impossible to 


; agree that concession is necessarily an evi- 


dence of weakness. 





“(NAN it be that yielding to aggression in 
4 one part of the world is sure to lead 
‘to fresh types of aggression elsewhere? 
The trouble with this question is that the 
‘word aggression contains within itself little 
' more than an abstraction, and it is cantan- 
_ kerous snarling over abstractions that keeps 
‘us constantly on the verge of the abyss. 
One thing appears to be clear that when 
_ irreconcilable aggressions arise each side is 
sure to believe that all guilt lies with the 
other. 





HE Boersenzeitung, a German news- 

paper which speaks often for the For- 
eign Office, resents outside interference with 
Europe’s attempts to bury the hatchet be- 
tween “leader states” and the “democ- 
tacies.”” It fails to understand, for example, 
why America’s press and responsible men 
should keep trying to “pour oil on the fire.” 
“If the land of the Monroe Doctrine”, it 
says, “has nothing better to contribute to 
Europe’s welfare, it should mind its own 
business. . . . The land whose statesmen 
distribute moral censure and uncalled-for 


advice to the rest of the world”, it goes on 
scornfully to remind us, “still counts— 
despite its enormous riches and possibilities 
—between ten million and twelve million 
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unemployed”. Verily, the business of build- 
ing the firm foundations for peace out of 
the materials of mutual understanding— 
of the policies of the good neighbor—is not 
yet operating with unquestioned success. 





REAT BRITAIN, according to the 

London Times, has discovered that 
war “does not make the world safe for 
democracy.” The English people, there- 
fore, “‘are the more resolute to make it safe 
by some other means.” Speaking editorially 
on October 27, the Times goes on to say: 


“We now know that if democracy is to 
be safe it cannot destroy other systems of 
government, but must learn to live peace- 
ably in the same world with them. This 
does not mean that Great Britain acqui- 
esces, and asks other free countries to ac- 
quiesce, in a restriction of frontiers of lib- 
erty to those it now holds. It means only 
our recognition that no people can be com- 
pelled to be free. We acknowledge that the 
German people are fully entitled to main- 
tain the system of Government that they 
prefer, and that they have a right to pro- 
fess the political philosophy which seems 
to them to be true. In evidence of that 
acknowledgment we have conceded what 
we consider to be the just claim of the Ger- 
man people, notwithstanding that it has 
been advanced by an authority with which 
we have small sympathy and pressed by 
methods that we abhor. But, necessary as 
it is to allow that the German people have 
as good a right to their opinion as ourselves, 
we should be false to the common faith of 
the free nations if we did not continue to 
believe it not only to be the best code of 
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life for Englishmen and Americans, but to 
have a universal application. It is based, 
in the words of Lord Halifax, ‘upon the 
ultimate and eternal value of individual 
lives’ . . . It is not easy for foreign ideas 
to be introduced to the subjects of a totali- 
tarian state. Clearly the first essential is 
an atmosphere of confidence between two 
nations. If the method of discussion is 
firmly established for the settlement of 
differences, then the first victory for the 
idea of freedom is already won. But our 
example will convince no German patriot 
unless we can show that the distinctive 
virtues that the National-Socialist régime 
has developed can also be attained by free 
institutions. The service and sacrifice ren- 
dered by the individual to the common weal 
are a legitimate source of German pride. 
There must be no room for doubt that our 
free people have the will to do the like. 





HE need now, more perhaps than at any 

time since the World War, is for a solid 
and clear understanding based upon infor- 
mation. There is every reason why the situa- 
tion following the Munich Agreement should 
not be allowed to sink into a morass of 
mistrust and misunderstanding. Now is 
not the time to dwell merely on our points 
of disagreement. The emphasis now should 
be upon the what to do. Returning re- 
cently from Europe, Mr. Charles J. Brand 
was quoted in the press as saying some 
things which, it seems to us, show the way. 
He said: 

“For America to be most effective as a 
powerful leaven for world peace, our people 
must make a sincere effort to understand 
the different ideologies, historical factors 
and backgrounds which lie back of Euro- 
pean problems. Willingness to be construc- 
tively, rather than destructively, critical in 
our attitude toward European nations, and 
a belief in the honesty and good intentions 
of their leaders, along with the reconstruc- 
tion of international trade, are some of the 
factors, too, which must be reborn if perma- 
nent world peace is to be achieved.” 


Despite some feeling in England and 
France that too great a sacrifice has been 
made upon the part of these countries, Mr. 
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Brand gained the impression that the ma- 
jority of their peoples not only approved 
Premier Chamberlain’s action, but had con- 
fidence in his leadership, both now and for 
the future. 

“With the recognition and admission that 
there are now four instead of two great 
powers in Europe, the adoption of direct 
personal negotiations as evidenced at Mu- 
nich and the development of a sound eco- 
nomic unit in Central Europe as distin- 
guished from a group of political units, the 
way has been paved toward a future of 
relatively peaceful progress.”’ 





T this Christmas time it is comforting 
to note that the deep faith of the 
American people is to find expression in a 
Temple of Religion to be set up as a part of 
the coming World’s Fair in New York. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., who has contributed 
substantially to the erection of the Temple, 
took occasion to tell some prominent busi- 
ness men at a luncheon in the Banker’s 
Club in New York on November 9 that he 
considered the Temple as a timely oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the spiritual thing 
at the heart of the American people. This 
gentleman, who has had time and oppor- 
tunity to reflect on a wide variety of prob- 
lems, is quoted as saying that: 

“Countless as are the needs of the present 
world, none is greater than its need of spir- 
itual power, something to lift man above 
the sordidness of materialism; something 
to cause him to look out, not in; up, not 
down; to help him to turn the defeat of his 
selfish purpose into victorious living for 
others.” 

Civilization has a choice to make, he 
added, whether to put faith in mankind or 
in God. This country, unquestionably, 
will put its faith in God, Mr. Rockefeller 
continued, but warned against “allegiance 
to any religion that is imsincere or intoler- 
ant, that is narrow or divisive.” (The ital- 
ics are ours.) 

“To the exemplification in daily living of 
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a simple, fundamental religion, let us unite 
irrespective of race or creed, in dedicating 
this Temple of Religion. May it stand as 
a witness to the peoples of the world as 
they visit our Fair that we hold religion to 
be the supreme authority and guide of life; 
that we have kept faith with the founders 
of our country and their God.” 





NITED States Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy delivered an address on Oc- 
tober 19 before the Trafalgar Day dinner of 
the Navy League in London. He said some 
forthright things in a frankly American 
and Kennedy-esque way. It would appear 
that Mr. Kennedy has learned as did Mar- 
cus Aurelius nearly eighteen hundred years 
ago that “the universe is change”—and 
that our “life is what our thoughts make it”. 
He has come to the conclusion, therefore, 
that it is quite unproductive for differing 
countries simply to go on emphasizing their 
differences. He urged that it would be 
better for them, rather, to attempt to re- 
establish good relations on a world basis 
than to hammer away at what are regarded 
as irreconcilables. He finds no sense in 
letting differences grow into unrelenting 
antagonisms. He grants that democratic 
and dictator countries have important and 
fundamental divergencies of outlook which, 
in certain matters, go deeper than politics. 
Yet, after all, he observed, we have to live 
together in the same world, whether we like 
itor not. World Affairs is comforted that 
Joseph P. Kennedy is residing just now in 
Europe, as our representative. 





“fTYHERE must be force behind any in- 

ternational organization for the pro- 
motion of peace, because nations cannot be 
trusted to stand by their plighted word.” 
Thus runs the familiar argument. World 
Affairs fails to see, however, how we can 
rely any more upon the promise of a nation 
to back such a force than we can upon its 
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simple promise to keep the peace. Rela- 
tions between nations must rely upon re- 
spect for the plighted word. There is no 
other foundation given among men whereby 
nations can carry on with any hope for 
peace. 





MERICAN public opinion agrees, we 

believe, with Mr. Herbert Hoover who 
on October 26, speaking before the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on current 
problems, said: 

“We assert and we should continue to 
assert that the basis of international rela- 
tions should not be force but must be law 
and free agreement. We assert this as a 
principle of life and civilization. We should 
give moral support to that principle on all 
occasions. But it is a vital inconsistency 
to seek to impose it upon the world by 
force.” 





S peace in our modern world can only 
follow the tranquillity of order in a 
changing social system, we needs must re- 
mind ourselves continually that the only 
true measure of such an order is a common 
conformity to mutually accepted principles 
of law. Buttressing those principles, there 
can be nothing in the final analysis but re- 
liance upon the plighted word. 





EACE has its pageantry no less re- 

nowned than war. New York City ob- 
served Armistice Day on November 11 by 
taking part in the dedication of “The 
Court of Peace” of the coming World’s 
Fair. Representatives of many nations 
participated in the ceremonies, the purpose 
being “to promote a better world of to- 
morrow.” The climax of the exercises was 
the release of five hundred “doves of 
peace” and the explosion of sixty-two 
aerial bombs from which emerged the 
flags of the sixty-two countries partici- 
pating in the exposition. “The Court of 
Peace’’, incidentally, covers seven acres in 
the Government Zone on the east side of 
the Fair Grounds. 
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ONEY may “talk” but it is difficult 
at times to understand what it says. 
This country of ours holds nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s visible stock of gold. Nearly 
a billion dollars more have been brought to 
us in the last six months. Our gold supplies 
amount now to two and one-half times the 
total value of all currency that we need or 
can use in our domestic economy. No two 
writers about this situation seem to agree 
as to what it means to the welfare of this 
county. 





“fFYRUTH knows no national bound- 

aries,” according to President Dodds 
of Princeton University. The President saw 
fit to express this point of view in his an- 
nual report submitted on October 30 to 
Princeton’s Board of Trustees. The para- 
graph setting forth this observation reads: 


“Princeton embarked upon her 192d year 
in a week of acute world crisis, and our 
campus has not escaped the wave of nervous 
tension which every thoughtful person suf- 
fered during those eventful days, and still 
must suffer. As one surveys the past year 
of university history against this back- 
ground, there comes to mind the observa- 
tion, so often made before yet meriting 
frequent repetition, that truth knows no 
national boundaries and that learning makes 
for understanding”’. 





HE foreign policy of the United States 

has always been affected by the na- 
ture of this country’s population. As we 
try to interpret our Government’s outlook 
on the world we may well recall the follow- 
ing facts which we take from a copyrighted 
pictogram in the United States News of 
September 26, 1938. It there appears that 
outside this country’s Negro population we 
have within our borders the following mi- 
norities: Germans 6,800,000, Italians 4,- 
500,000, Britons 4,300,000, Poles 3,300,- 
000, Canadians 3,300,000, Scandinavians 
3,100,000, Irish 3,100,000, Russians 2,600,- 
000, Mexicans 1,400,000, Czechs 1,300,000, 
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Austrians 900,000, Hungarians 680,000, 
French 500,000, and all others 3,900,000, 





N ATTEMPTING to interpret Herr 
Hitler’s foreign policy it is no more than 
fair that we recall his speech to the Reich- 
stag, March 7, 1936—at the moment he 
was entering the Rhineland—in which he 
announced, “we have no territorial de- 
mands to make in Europe.”’ Since that time 
he has taken Austria and the Sudetenlands, 
Again, in February, 1936, Herr Hitler 
is quoted as saying to a French journalist: 
“When I wrote ‘Mein Kampf’ I was in 
prison. It, was the time when French troops 
occupied the Ruhr district. It was the mo- 
ment of greatest tension between our two 
countries. We were enemies and I stood 
with my country, as is proper, against your 
country just as I had stood in the trenches 
for my country against yours during four 
and a half years. I would despise myself 
if I were not a German first and foremost 
in moments of conflict. But today there is 
no reason any more for conflict. You want 
me to correct my book, like a writer who 
edits a revised edition of his works. But 
I am not a writer; I am a politician. I do 
my correcting in my foreign policy itself, 
which is based on Franco-German under- 
standing. If I succeed in bringing about a 
rapprochement with France that will be 
a correction worthy of me. I mean to enter 
my correction in the pages of history.” 

But then, after Herr Hitler had occupied 
the Ruhr he announced that he wanted to 
become a pariy to security pacts, including 
one with Austria and one with Czechoslo- 
vakia, but that Anglo-French military talks 
were prejudicial to his purposes. 

Whether or not Germany stirred up strife 
in Czechoslovakia with the view of bringing 
on a crisis, we of course do not know. But 
Germany has pointed out that she was not 
responsible for the French elections with 
their swing to the left, following Hitler's 
statement that he had no more territorial 
demands in Europe. It was this movement 
in France combined with the French alli 
ance with the Soviets, she insists, that led 
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her to fear the developments in Czecho- 
slovakia, indeed, the various anti-German 
activities throughout the countries of the 
Little Entente. 


Welcome, Realists 


RITICISMS of the gentlemen who 

signed the Munich agreement, espe- 
cially of Mr. Chamberlain, are not alto- 
gether convincing. 

True, British foreign policy appears to 
have taken on the nature of “drift and 
muddle alternating with empty threats” 
throughout the Italian operations in Ethio- 
pia, and of “timidity and vacillation” in 
case of the Spanish Civil War. It must be 
admitted that British seamen have been 
“done to death” by Italian submarines in 
the Mediterranean, without anything hap- 
pening. British ships have been sent to 
the bottom by bombs from German and 
Italian planes “without reprisal and almost 
without protest.” Czechoslovakia is de- 
scribed as having been “ruthlessly raped,” 
with Great Britain standing by. 

Critics of Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, 
accuse him of betraying his country, of 
paying an altogether too exorbitant price 
for peace, of aiding and abetting the col- 
lapse of British Foreign Policy. One writer, 
a professor of political science in one of our 
best known colleges, curiously writes in the 
“New Republic” that Chamberlain is “the 
most sincere and sinful hypocrite of the 
decade, if not of all ages.” 

After studying the records, however, it is 
our view that these criticisms of Mr. Cham- 
berlain are unjust. We prefer to believe 
that by his policy of appeasement Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the midst of great diffi- 
culties, is opening up for Britain, and pos- 
sibly for the rest of us, a new type of foreign 
policy, freed of the bloody methods of a 
murderous past, calculated to enhance 
tather than to besmirch the reputation of 
his country. 
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We fail to find all to be ignominy in the 
behavior of men who, forsaking the clouds 
of mystical phrases, set themselves at the 
task of rearranging their policies and even 
the uncertain boundaries of other peoples 
by processes other than the slitting of count- 
less innocent throats. The idealists having 
nearly brought the world to the slaughter 
house, we are for giving the realists, the 
men in positions of actual responsibility, 
their chance, especially now that they are 
showing us how to handle concrete situa- 
tions and at the same time to maintain the 
peace. Because of these realists there are 
solid reasons for believing that Europe, less 
disturbed by emotions, is in position now 
to give reason the chance it has so sadly 
missed throughout the last twenty-five 
years. Messrs. Chamberlain, Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Deladier are the realists to whom 
we refer. 


The Will to Maintain Peace 


O TRUTH following the World War 

is more clearly discernible than that 
there has been throughout this period an 
unprecedented growth of the will to pre- 
serve peace between nations. True, Japan 
has marched into Manchuria and is now 
marching in China. The unhappy Pales- 
tinian chickens hatched by the Balfour 
note of November 2, 1917, are coming 
home to roost. Italy has conquered Ethi- 
opia. Civil war burns on in Spain. The 
system of “collective security” tried out at 
Geneva has failed on every front. Saddest 
of all, there wage on and on our wars of 
ideologies, forgetful of all precepts of char- 
ity. Still, one has only to recall a few 
events of recent world history to discover 
sufficient bases for the statement that be- 
gins this paragraph. 

Take the matter of “incidents”. On June 
28, 1914, it will be remembered, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir presumptive to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his mor- 
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ganatic wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, 
were assassinated in Sarajevo, Bosnia, by 
a hare-brained Bosnian student. This led 
to an ultimatum by Austria-Hungary to 
Serbia. Then, on July 23, Austria-Hungary 
declared war against Serbia, and six days 
later began the bombardment of Belgrade. 
Thus a single “incident” led to a world war. 

Incidents since the World War have been 
astonishingly frequent. There was the mur- 
der of Matthias Erzberger in Germany in 
1921, and of Walter Rathenau, Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, in June 1922. Mussolini 
bombarded Corfu on October 21, 1923. The 
Soviet Minister to Poland was murdered 
on June 7, 1927. Croat deputies were shot 
down in the Yugoslav Parliament on June 
20,1928. President Doumer of France was 
assassinated in May 1932, the Rumanian 
Premier Ion Duca in December 1933. Dr. 
Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria, was mur- 
dered publicly in Vienna, July 25, 1934. 
On October 8, 1935, King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia and M. Barthou, the Foreign 
Minister of France, were shot down in cold 
blood on a public square in Marseilles. 

In violation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Herr Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland 
March 7, 1936, and invaded and conquered 
Austria in March, 1938. The Fuehrer later 
announced that the prospect of a world war 
would not deter him from carrying out his 
resolution to annex certain specified areas 
belonging to Czechoslovakia. 

So while one incident in 1914 could and 
did produce a world war, none of these 
many incidents, nor all of them together— 
and there have been many others—has yet 
produced the general war so fearfully ex- 
pected. President Roosevelt began his radio 
peace address of October 26 with the ob- 
servation that, “no one who lived through 
the grave hours of last month can doubt 
the longing of most of the people of the 
world for an enduring peace”. There has 
never been so widespread a will to preserve 
peace among nations as at this hour. 
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In Case of an Irreconcilable 
Conflict of Welfares 


N SEPTEMBER European nations 
found themselves faced with an irrec- 
oncilable conflict of welfares. It had grown 
out of twenty-five years of nightmares, ac- 
companied by fears, hates, disillusions, in- 
coherences, pessimistic fatalisms, exhaus- 
tions, demoralizations and violences. The 
so-called victors of the World War were 
becoming divided and weakened, while the 
vanquished were clearly becoming united 
and strengthened. A prevailing sense of 
injustice was intensifying passions for 
change and revenge. The fear of war be- 
came more and more acute throughout 
England, France, Germany, Italy, to men- 
tion only a few. Pacifists were confronted 
with practical questions as to who might 
be expected to pay the price of peace. 
Would France give up her strength in East- 
ern Europe or any of her colonial posses- 
sions? Could Italy be expected to give up 
her ambition to command the Mediter- 
ranean? Would England be willing to re- 
cede any portion of her Empire acquired 
as a result of the World War? Then 
finally came this question, should Czech- 
oslovakia be made to forfeit cértain of her 
areas or should Europe jump into the abyss 
of a general war? It was this last irrec- 
oncilable conflict in welfares that arose in 
September to benumb the moral senses of 
men and to stagger the world. 

Pondering thus on the fate of Czech- 
oslovakia, one naturally tries to get some 
comfort from the ethical maxim that when 
there arises an irreconcilable conflict in 
welfares the lesser must succumb to the 
greater. This principle appears to belong 
to the so-called law of the survival of the 
fittest. It is quite a handy principle, as in 
the case of the apologists for the white man’s 
behavior toward the Indians and Negroes 
in America, for the way of Italy in Ethi- 
opia, for the Japanese in China. Yet, it 
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is not an easy principle to analyse. If one 
cannot have a thing the way one would like 
to have it, one can turn it around, take 
a good look at it, and then perhaps convince 
one’s self that the back is very satisfying 
indeed, even if it is a little less attractive 
than the front side. This doctrine, that in 
case of an irreconcilable conflict of welfares 
the lesser must succumb to the greater, ap- 
pearing to be in line with the main law of 
evolution, plays tricks with one’s mind. 
When doubt arises as to which really is the 
lesser welfare, for instance, then the situa- 
tion tends perceptibly to darken. At this 
point someone may arise to tell one which 
welfare is the lesser. Then if one appears 
to doubt him, one may find him going at 
the business forthwith of reducing that wel- 
fare before one’s very eyes until one has 
to agree that it is clearly lesser in fact. At 
this point one may become doubtful about 
the very principle itself and confess to one’s 
self that perhaps here is a “self-evident 
principle” which after all is not so self-evi- 
dent. Thus one finds one’s self where one 
began, pondering. 


Yes, Mr. Hitler, But— 


E CAN understand, Mr. Hitler, as 

you have recently pointed out at Saar- 
bruecken and elsewhere, your “decision” to 
return ten million Germans “back into the 
Reich”, and your attitude, dignified and 
stately, at having had to do this by your 
“own strength”. We can sympathize with 
your resentment against those “interna- 
tional world citizens” meddling in the in- 
ternal affairs of Germany, even with your 
joy at having liberated Germany from the 
“spirit of Versailles”. It is not without 
appreciation that we have read of your 
emphasis upon an “internal unity” for Ger- 
many, of your pride that “the Germans of 
1938 are not the Germans of 1918”, of your 
reliance upon national rearmament which 
you have “sponsored fanatically for six 
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years”, of your joy at having “gained for- 
eign friends”, of your gratification over 
your “achievements”. 

Your conclusion that your “only real 
friend” today is Benito Mussolini, interests 
us. We are pleased with your generous 
recognition of the fact that there have been 
other statesmen working with you who 
“wanted peace”. 

We are not disposed to argue over your 
belief that the Duff-Coopers, Edens and 
Churchills “aim to start war”. You may be 
right when you charge that there is a “Jew- 
ish international world enemy who has 
found a living expression in Bolshevism”. 
We are not in position to deny any bases 
for your irritation at “the international 
press which lives solely on lies and calum- 
niation”’. 

Your resolution to continue your fortifi- 
cations in the west may be warranted by 
the facts. In any case we are comforted 
because you are rescinding other war meas- 
ures, and because you are returning hun- 
dreds of thousands including reservists to 
their homes. 

We like your resolution to “demand noth- 
ing from others”, your reiterated affirma- 
tion that you “only want peace”, your sug- 
gestion that “certain mannerisms held over 
from the Versailles period”, common in 
England, should be “discarded”, your notice 
that Germany “cannot stand for a gover- 
ness-like guardianship” from the outside. 
We especially welcome your belief that by 
“mutual considerateness, preconditions are 
really created for durable peace of which 
no one is more earnestly desirous than the 
German people”. 

Yes, Mr. Hitler; but we cannot forget 
your famous book Mein Kampf, with its 
sales amounting now to nearly half a billion. 
That book of yours, Mr. Hitler, strengthens 
the cult of racial intolerance. It bases the 
attainment of political aims upon brute 
force. Worse yet, we understand that your 
German teachers and lecturers do not dare 
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to state any views at variance with this 
book of yours, a book that teaches war as 
the proper and ultimate instrument of 
policy. 

In your book it stands out especially that 
you have come to the conclusion that “the 
Jew is the great agitator for Germany’s 
destruction”, and that it is his “purpose to 
conquer the world”. Permit us to say, Mr. 
Hitler, that this seems to us here in America 
as a bit fantastic. When you confess in the 
early pages of your book that you “became 
a fanatical anti-Semite”, we feel forced to 
agree. Your behavior towards at least some 
of the Jews whom we happen to know ap- 
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pears to us as having been rather cold, 
harsh, indiscriminate, not to say cruelly 
ruthless. 

Then, Mr. Hitler, there is another matter, 
In September you did bring us all into the 
valley of the shadow of death and that with- 
out sufficient cause. 

We say these things, sir, not with any 
puny purpose to add to the billowing re- 
sentments of the world, but rather just to 
play fair with our own minds. As of course 
you know, your new-found friends, the 
French, have a familiar proverb, qui trop 
embrasse mal étreint, usually translated to 
read,—“grasp all, lose all.” 





As to the Munich Agreement 
Hug the Facts 


OLLOWING the Munich agreement 

it would seem rational, not to say de- 
sirable, to rebuttress our faith in law and 
order and to clarify our views as best we 
may in the light of the facts. True, facts 
are not themselves always above suspicion. 
In his Recipe for Salad, Sydney Smith, the 
witty realist, put together these words: 
“Don’t tell me of facts, I never believe 
facts; you know Canning said nothing was 
so fallacious as facts, except figures.” Yet 
there can be no just appraisal of what 
happened in Munich without recalling 
some leading facts. As Emerson urged— 
“Know your fact: hug your fact.” Only 
thus can we expect the rise of that informed 
and sane public opinion without which all 
efforts for peace are sure to fail. 


I 


So, for example, we may best start with 
the major fact of the Treaty of Versailles, 
signed July 28, 1919, in Part III, section 
7 of which there are six articles. These 
articles defined the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia and fixed the boundary between 


it and Germany at the old frontier between 
Austria-Hungary and the German Empire 
as of August 3, 1914. It is not without 
pertinence to note also that while the war 
was still being waged the Allies had recog- 
nized the rights of the Czechoslovaks to 
independence. It was on the twenty-eighth 
of October, 1918, furthermore, that Czecho- 
slovakia arose above her bloodless revo- 
lution and severed the chains which, she 
held, had been imposed upon her for cen- 
turies by the Hapsburg dynasty. The 
nation, however, was a creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, confirmed _ three 
months later by the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 

It is a fact that the League of Nations, 
set up by the Treaty of Versailles, with its 
provisions for collective security, had failed 
from the start to satisfy certain leading 
members of the League. There began, al- 
most immediately, therefore, a return t0 
the pre-war system of alliances. For ex 
ample, in 1920 France and Belgium entered 
into a secret treaty of alliance. Within 
another eight years twenty-six treaties of 
alliance, exclusive of the Treaties of Le 
carno, had been registered at the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, to eight of which 
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Czechoslovakia was a party. Again in 1920, 
almost at the same time as the meeting of 
the First Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, Czechoslovakia had entered into a 
treaty of alliance with the Jugoslavs. The 
Little Entente was organized practically at 
the same time as a military alliance between 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
for the purpose of maintaining the status 
quo in the Danubian basin. France and 
Czechoslovakia had entered into their 
treaty of friendship and alliance on January 
25, 1924. There followed in 1925 the Lo- 
carno agreements which in September, 1926, 
led Germany to become a member of the 
League of Nations, from which, however, 
she withdrew in October, 1933. 

France and Russia agreed to a treaty of 
alliance May 2, 1935. Then Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Soviets agreed by treaty, 
May 16, 1935, to an alliance under the 
terms of which Czechoslovakia bound her- 
self to assist Russia when attacked if 
France should decide to do so also; while 
Russia pledged herself to assist France and 
Czechoslovakia if they became victims of 
aggression, and all this without reference 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 
The law officers of the British Government 
proclaimed this Franco-Russian treaty to 
be consistent with the Covenant of the 
League, this being as far as Britain ever 
entered into any guarantee for Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It is clear, therefore, that from the out- 
set leading members of the League of Na- 
tions looked upon it as pleasant interna- 
tional window dressing, but felt obliged to 
rely for their actual safety upon the old- 
time setup of alliances, secret or otherwise, 
with a strong leaning towards the sup- 
posedly discredited system of a balance of 
power. 

Up until 1934 the feeling in Czechoslo- 
vakia had been strongly anti-Russian. 
Then Communism began a steady growth 
throughout many sections of the country. 
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The Sudetens looked upon Russia as a 
menace, opposed the many Russian visits to 
Prague, feared the growth of Marxism, and 
viewed the Czechoslovak treaty with the 
Soviets as a stab in the back. Furthermore, 
there was a widespread belief that while 
Mr. BeneS, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
the only natural successor to President 
Masaryk, he was not really qualified for the 
place. Many felt that he had spent alto- 
gether too much time in Geneva trying to 
run the affairs of the world instead of stay- 
ing at home and minding the business of 
his own country. 

In December, 1935, President Masaryk, 
aged 85, retired. Mr. BeneS was elected to 
succeed him by 340 of 450 votes, being op- 
posed by the Czechoslovak fascists, by the 
nationalists, by the Hungarian portions of 
the population, and especially by the fol- 
lowers of Konrad Henlein, leader of the 
Sudeten German Party. 

Through all this intruded the reports 
of Czechoslovakia’s latest census, that of 
1930. Those figures showed a total popu- 
lation of 14,479,565. Of these 9,688,770 
were Czechs and Slovaks, the Slovaks being 
2,280,277. There were 3,231,688 Germans; 
691,923 Magyars; 549,169 Ruthenians; 
186,642 Jews; and 81,737 Poles. In Sep- 
tember, it was reported that there were 
something like 580,000 Czechs in German 
territory and approximately 250,000 Ger- 
mans in Czech territory. 


II 


Very soon the Czechoslovak Government, 
indeed, the world found itself in a mael- 
strom of Homeric events. Herr Hitler re- 
occupied the Rhineland, March 7, 1936. 
General Franco proclaimed himself Dictator 
in Spain, October 1, 1936. Addressing the 
Reichstag on February 20, 1938, the Ger- 
man Chancellor demanded self-determina- 
tion for the German speaking sections of 
Czechoslovakia, now familiarly known as 
the Sudetens. The Germans invaded and 
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conquered Austria, March 12, 1938. On 
April 24, Herr Henlein, leader of the Su- 
detens, delivered an address in Carlsbad in 
which he outlined the Sudeten political de- 
mands. These demands were eight in num- 
ber: 1) Full equality for Czechs and Ger- 
mans; 2) the recognition of the Sudeten 
Germans as a legally incorporated body; 
3) the legal determination of the Sudeten 
areas within the Czechoslovak State; 4) 
complete self-government for the Sudeten 
areas; 5) legal protection for every citizen 
living outside the area of his own nation- 
ality; 6) the removal of injustices inflicted 
since 1918 and reparations for damages 
thereby caused; 7) the recognition of the 
principle that within the German areas 
there should be German officials; 8) full 
liberty for the Sudetens to profess German 
nationality and German political philos- 
ophy. 

Herr Hitler’s address to the Nazi Party 
Congress in Nuremberg on September 12 
encouraged the Sudetens to intensify their 
revolt, and broadened the civil war in 
Czechoslovakia. Military mobilizations 
were going on not only in that country 
but in Germany, France, England and else- 
where. Even Holland began active military 
operations as measures of defense. 

Indeed, the situation had become so se- 
rious back in July that on the twenty-sixth 
of that month Great Britain had sent Lord 
Runciman as special advisor and mediator 
to the Czech Government. Lord Runciman, 
as we shall see, kept Mr. Chamberlain in- 
formed. The Czechs had rejected Henlein’s 
eight points on April 26, offering the while 
its own plan for the settlement of the 
Sudeten question. On September 1 Messrs. 
Hitler and Henlein conferred at the Fueh- 
rer’s home at Berchtesgaden. War began 
now to seem probable. 

The situation becoming more and more 
tense, the following events took place in an 
amazing succession. On September 15 Mr. 
Chamberlain, Britain’s Prime Minister, flew 
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to Berchtesgaden and in sober realism con- 
ferred with Herr Hitler. Again, on Septem. 
ber 22, Mr. Chamberlain flew, this time to 
Godesburg on the Rhine, to confer again 
with Herr Hitler. On September 24 war 
seemed now more than probable, a situation 
that was not eased by Herr Hitler’s Berlin 
address of September 26, in which Mr, 
Benes was called a select variety of liars, 

It was on this September 26 that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent his identic messages 
to Messrs. BeneS, Hitler, Chamberlain and 
Daladier. On September 27 our President 
sent messages to all of our agents abroad, 
and to fifty-eight governments asking them 
to appeal to Germany. Later in the same 
day he telegraphed to Signor Mussolini; and 
still later he telegraphed his reply to a 
message which he had just received from 
the Fuehrer. On September 28 Mr. Cham- 
berlain addressed the House of Commons 
with as dramatic a denouement as the world 
has ever seen. On September 29 Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Hitler, Mussolini, Daladier 
met in Munich, Germany, and drafted an 
agreement relative to the Sudeten terri- 
tories. On October 6 Mr. Chamberlain re- 
ceived in the House of Commons an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 


III 


Looking back a bit, these historic events 
appear to us as but the natural outcomes of 
the incompleted World War of 1914-1918, 
and of the venom it had let loose. Of 
course Germany resented her defeat; but 
the German people, justly famed for their 
intelligence, have always remembered the 
violation by the Allies of Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gram, upon which they had based their 
agreement to the armistice. The Germans 
scoffed at the Allies’ fantastic claim for 
reparations to the amount of thirty-three 
billion dollars. They saw the injustice of 
depriving them alone of the right to self- 
determination. ‘They smarted under the 
general cult abroad of hating the Germans. 
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They resented the efforts to disarm only the 
Central Powers; and they remembered bit- 
terly the humiliation of being refused repre- 
sentation at the Paris Peace Conference, 
and the insulting charge that they were 
unfit to administer colonies. 

Because of their failure to win the war 
the Germans went through the revolution 
of 1918, met at Weimar on February 6, 
1919, in National Assembly, and on Febru- 
ary 11 adopted a provisional constitution. 
Friedrich Ebert became President of the 
Republic which survived through various 
vicissitudes for fourteen years. Germany 
still burns with resentment when she recalls 
the terrible effects of the blockade by the 
Allies, the decline and fall of her mark, 
the ruin of the German middle class, the 
failure of the Allies to disarm, the charge 
that Germany was wholly responsible 
for the World War, her continued treatment 
as an inferior among the nations of the 
world. Germany, unlike Carthage, had not 
been wholly destroyed and plowed with 
salt; but she had been deeply hurt. Out- 
side indifference to the German efforts to 
create a republic is perhaps the main reason 
for the rise of Adolf Hitler. 

On top of all this came the depression of 
1930, complicated by the lack of space in 
Europe and the mal-distribution of raw 
materials. Then Herr Hitler was appointed 
Chancellor by President von Hindenburg 
on January 30, 1933. As Chancellor he 
soon announced his Nordic program of 
making all alike—Gleichgeschalten. Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg died in August, 1935, 
and Herr Hitler became both Fuehrer 
(Leader) and Chancellor in March, 1936. 

It has been Herr Hitler’s basic policy to 
reestablish the prestige of the German na- 
tion and to promote the economic welfare 
of his people. He has pursued his course 
at times roughshod. He has invalidated 
the Treaty of Versailles, not to mention 
other so-called treaties. He has handled 
certain minorities with a barbaric ferocity. 
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Pertinent to these remarks, he aroused the 
feeling that he was leading Europe into 
another war. 


IV 


On September 21 of this year, Lord Run- 
ciman presented his final report to Mr. 
Chamberlain on the constitutional, political 
and economic phases of the Sudeten prob- 
lem, placing the responsibility for the final 
break not only upon Messrs. Henlein, Frank 
and other extremists, but also upon the 
Czech Government for its petty intolerance, 
tactlessness and lack of understanding. 
Lord Runciman had sensed the growth of 
Sudeten hopelessness of getting any satis- 
faction from Prague. He had come to feel 
that the Sudeten faith in Nazi Germany 
was “a natural development”. He had wit- 
nessed the flight of Sudetens resulting in 
some seventy casualties. He had discovered 
the unpopularity among the German speak- 
ing inhabitants of the Czech state police. 
He considered that the conditions of un- 
certainty were sure to lead to civil war. 
He did not think that a plebiscite would be 
more than a mere formality, for he believed 
that a very large majority would favor 
amalgamation with Germany. He recom- 
mended, therefore, that the frontier terri- 
tories in question should be transferred to 
Germany; that Czechoslovakia should have 
a neutral position in Europe comparable to 
that of Switzerland; that the Czech propa- 
ganda antagonistic to neighbors should be 
forbidden by the government; that all 
Czech alliances should be abolished; that 
the principal powers should guarantee aid 
to Czechoslovakia in case of unprovoked 
aggression; that there should be a common 
treaty on preferential terms between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. There were 
other items in Lord Runciman’s report, 
but these are the essential ones. 

No doubt Prime Minister Chamberlain 
knew Lord Runciman’s views when on Sep- 
tember 15 he flew to Berchtesgaden, because 
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after that conference with Herr Hitler and 
his return to London it was clear that Mr. 
Chamberlain had come to agree with Lord 
Runciman that the very life of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the peace of Europe meant the 
transfer of the Sudeten Germans. 


V 


On September 19 Czechoslovakia re- 
ceived what is known as the Anglo-French 
Proposals, which proposals recommended 
the transfer of Sudetenland and that with- 
out plebiscite. Those proposals included 
also a provision that the transfer should 
include areas with over fifty percent Ger- 
man inhabitants, with the understanding 
that the frontiers should be adjusted by 
negotiation. They provided also that there 
should be an international body to handle 
the exchange of population, and that 
Czechoslovakia should be assured of her 
future security. It was set forth that the 
United Kingdom would be prepared to par- 
ticipate in guarantees for Czechoslovakia 
against unprovoked aggression, by substi- 
tuting a general guarantee in place of the 
existing treaties with their reciprocal obli- 
gations of a military character. The pro- 
posals closed with appreciation of Czecho- 
slovakia’s sacrifice upon the altar of peace, 
and a request for an answer at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Here surely was a bitter pill. But after 
the British and French governments had 
addressed an urgent appeal to Prague for a 
reply such as would enable Mr. Chamber- 
lain to arrange a further conference with 
Herr Hitler, the Czech cabinet accepted 
the proposals on September 21, but with 
feelings that can only be imagined. 


VI 


Prime Minister Chamberlain flew to 
Godesburg on the same day, September 21. 
He told Herr Hitler that he objected to 
basing the settlement of the Czechoslovak 
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dispute upon a mere display of force. Herr 
Hitler, however, called Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attention to Czechoslovakia’s maltreatment 
of her minorities throughout twenty years, 
which h2d resulted in the flight within the 
last few weeks of one-hundred-twenty 
thousand Sudetens. He called attention 
to the fact that neither England nor France 
had ever helped to alter the situation, and 
stated that now Germany proposed to ter- 
minate the madness. He observed that no 
theoretical regulations in principle could 
longer satisfy the Germans, who could not 
forget their experiences with Mr. Wilson’s 
fourteen points in 1918. He pointed out 
that while England was faced with merely 
political imponderables, Germany was con- 
cerned with the rights of more than three 
million human beings and the national 
honor of a great people. He was flatly 
opposed to any more dilatory methods. 

Whereupon Mr. Chamberlain promised 
to put Herr Hitler’s proposals before the 
Czech government, but asked for a memo- 
randum and a map setting forth the points. 
Having asked Herr Hitler to take no mili- 
tary action in Sudeten territory calculated 
to prejudice further mediation, Mr. Cham- 
berlain returned to England. 

Herr Hitler’s memorandum, asked for by 
Mr. Chamberlain, set forth that there was 
an intolerable situation in Sudetenland dan- 
gerous for the peace of Europe; that the 
separation agreed to by Czechoslovakia on 
September 19 should be effected at once; 
that the delimitation of frontiers must cor- 
respond to the wishes of those concerned; 
that all Czechoslovakia’s forces should be 
out of the area to be evacuated and the area 
handed over to Germany on October 1; 
that Czechoslovakia would be represented 
at the German military headquarters deal- 
ing with the methods of evacuation; that 
the Czechoslovak government should dis- 
charge to their homes all Sudeten Germans 
serving in military or police forces at once; 
that the Czechoslovak government should 
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liberate all political prisoners of the Ger- 
man race; that all properties should remain 
intact; that the plebiscite areas should be 
under control of an international commis- 
sion, the plebiscites to be held before 
November 25; and that there should be a 
German-Czechoslovak commission to set- 
tle any remaining details. 

To this memorandum Czechoslovakia re- 
plied on September 25 that she had agreed 
to the Anglo-French plan for ceding parts 
of Czechoslovakia under extreme duress; 
that Germany’s behavior had been unbe- 
lievably coarse and vulgar; that she con- 
sidered herself faced with a defacto ulti- 
matum quite as if she were not a sovereign 
state; that, therefore, Herr Hitler’s demands 
were absolutely and unconditionally unac- 
ceptable; that Czechoslovakia would resist 
them to the utmost, “God helping.” 

On September 26 Mr. Chamberlain an- 
nounced to Herr Hitler that he had sent 
the memorandum to the Czech government. 
He called attention to the fact that Czecho- 
slovakia had refused Herr Hitler’s terms 
on the ground that they were calculated to 
deprive her of every safeguard of her na- 
tional existence including her carefully pre- 
pared defenses. 

To this Herr Hitler replied on September 
27, denying the Czech argument in toto. 
The Fuehrer went on to say that he simply 
demanded a quick and swift achievement 
of the final settlement; that there would 
be no crippling of Czechoslovakia’s national 
existence or of her political or economic 
independence. He foresaw for Czechoslo- 
vakia a healthier and more united organism. 
It seemed to him that Czechoslovakia was 
simply stalling for time. 


VII 


It was in this condition of an apparently 
irreconcilable conflict of welfares that Mr. 
Chamberlain addressed the House of Com- 
mons on September 28, an occasion that 
will go down in history, in song and story, 
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in drama, perhaps in tragedy, as one of the 
major experiences of the human race. 

With the House of Commons filled not 
only with members but with distinguished 
people from many parts of the world, Mr. 
Chamberlain, with no striving for dramatic 
effect, proceeded to outline the situation 
which he described as “without parallel 
since 1914”, 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed to Czechoslo- 
vakia with its heterogeneous populations 
brought together by the compromises at 
Versailles and expressed the belief that if 
Article XTX of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations had been put into operation 
there might have been no crisis, and that 
every member of the League must share 
the blame for failing in the matter. 

It had become clear in July that Europe 
was faced with a deadlock. While England 
was under no treaty obligations to defend 
Czechoslovakia, there had developed a 
deep-seated fear of a general European con- 
flagration. In that situation Mr. Chamber- 
lain was faced with three possible courses: 
1) to warn Germany that if she attacked 
Czechoslovakia England would go to war; 
2) to allow matters to take their course; 
3) to attempt to find a peaceful settlement 
through mediation. 

Mr. Chamberlain resolved to risk media- 
tion. He began by sending Lord Runci- 
man to act as mediator between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Sudeten Germans. At the 
middle of August Lord Runciman had found 
the differences to be irreconcilable. Border 
incidents increased in number and severity. 
Early in August German military prepara- 
tions took on the nature of mobilization. 
When London complained to Berlin, Ger- 
many replied that British efforts at Prague 
had only increased Czechoslovakia’s in- 
transigence. German divisions were moved 
toward the frontiers. France called upon 
her reserves to defend her Maginot line. 
August 31 Britain warned that she would 
join with France in case of German ag- 
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gression against Czechoslovakia. Rioting 
increased in Sudetenland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia declared martial law. On September 
14 Herr Henlein issued warning, demanded 
self-determination, and fled to Germany 
with a legionary organization of approxi- 
mately 40,000 men. On September 14 the 
situation was highly critical. Indeed war 
appeared imminent. 

It was then, he went on to say, that he 
resolved to ignore all questions of dignity, 
of the prestige of the Empire, of the possi- 
bility of failure, and to go in person to 
confer with Herr Hitler. So, on September 
15 he flew to Munich where he took the 
train immediately for Berchtesgaden. That 
first conversation with Herr Hitler with 
only an interpreter present lasted for three 
hours. He found the situation to be more 
serious than he had realized, the Fuehrer 
ready to risk a world war for the Sudeten 
Germans. He prevailed upon Herr Hitler, 
however, to refrain from hostilities while he 
returned for consultation with his colleagues 
in London. Having thus forestalled for a 
time the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Chamberlain did return to London the next 
day. 

Mr. Chamberlain had been able to refer 
his listeners to the White Paper containing 
items respecting Czechoslovakia, which had 
been published by the government during 
the day. His listeners had before them, 
therefore, Lord Runciman’s report of Sep- 
tember 21, the Anglo-French proposals of 
September 19, the notes which had passed 
back and forth between the Prime Minister 
and the Reich Chancellor on September 23, 
the Hitler Memorandum of that date, the 
Czechoslovakia reply, and other documents, 
ten in all. In his address the Prime Minis- 
ter mentioned. many of the circumstances 
herein already referred to. 

He was careful to point out that his 
purpose throughout had been to save 
Czechoslovakia from invasion and to avert 
a general disaster. Reading the documents 
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one can but admire the tact, patience and 
sincerity with which he went at this busi- 
ness. He had become convinced of Herr 
Hitler’s sincerity, even when the Fuehrer 
had repeated that Germany has no further 
territorial ambitions in Europe, that he 
desires in the Reich no race other than 
German, that there could be no mobilization 
because of any differences over the problem 
of colonies. Yet, the situation at the mo- 
ment was very grave. The fact stood out 
that France had promised to fulfill her 
obligations in case Czechoslovakia were at- 
tacked, and England had pledged to sup- 
port France. When Mr. Chamberlain had 
sent Sir Horace Wilson to Berlin with a 
personal message to Herr Hitler urging 
further negotiations, his proposal had been 
refused by the Fuehrer as it would mean 
only an intolerable procrastination. As a 
last effort, Mr. Chamberlain had written 
again to Herr Hitler, expressing the belief 
that the German Chancellor would not 
start a world war because of a few days 
delay in settling the long standing problem; 
and he offered to go to Berlin to discuss 
further any questions of detail. Mr. Cham- 
berlain had also written to Signor Musso- 
lini urging him to use his influence with the 
Fuehrer. Then Mr. Chamberlain informed 
his listeners that Herr Hitler had agreed 
to postpone invasion for twenty-four hours. 

It was at this moment, all wondering 
what more could be done to avert the crash, 
that a note was handed to the Prime Minis- 
ter. He read it carefully, while throughout 
the House there was a hush of wonder and 
suspense. Then, with a restrained emotion 
that built up its own fine eloquence, the 
Prime Minister said: 


“T have something further to say to the 
House yet. I have now been informed by 
Herr Hitler that he invites me to meet him 
in Munich tomorrow morning. He has also 
invited Signor Mussolini and Monsieur 
Daladier. Signor Mussolini has accepted, 
and I have no doubt that Monsieur Daladier 
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will also accept. I need not say what my 
answer will be. . . . Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
say any more. I am sure that the House 
will be ready to release me now to go and 
see what I can make of this last effort. 
Perhaps they may think it will be well in 
view of this new development that this 
debate shall stand adjourned for a few days 
when perhaps we may meet in happier 
circumstances.” 

Writers will come back and then back 
again to the tumultuous scene that fol- 
lowed, trying with their inadequate words 
to tell of how men feel and act when first 
they know that the war that is all but upon 
them is not to be. All we can say is thai 
the House of Commons saw that evening 
an expression of the human spirit aglow 
with something of its indescribable excel- 
lence. 

VIII 


The next day, September 29, four men 
sitting around a table in Munich signed 
their names to an agreement which had 
been drawn by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. The men were Neville Chamber- 
lain, Prime Minister of Great Britain; 
Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer and Chancellor of 
Germany; Edouard Daladier, Premier of 
France; and Benito Mussolini, head of the 
Italian Government. The document which 
they signed was based upon an agreement 
already reached in principle, ceding Czecho- 
slovakia’s Sudeten territories to Germany. 
Each of the governments there assumed full 
responsibility for carrying out the terms of 
the pact. The evacuation was to begin 
October 1, and by four stages, without 
damage to existing properties, and to end 
by October 10. There was to be an Inter- 
national Commission of representatives 
from Germany, Britain, France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia to control the evacuation 
in detail. The four stages of the evacuation 
were to be set forth by an accompanying 
map. The Commission was to determine 
the places and conditions for the plebiscites, 
to be based upon the experiences of the 
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Saar Plebiscite. It was provided that there 
should be the right of choice as to the 
manner of transferring persons into and 
out of the territories, limited to a period of 
six months, to be managed by a special 
German-Czechoslovakian commission. The 
final determination of frontiers was left to 
the International Commission, save in cer- 
tain exceptional cases upon which the Com- 
mission was expected to report its recom- 
mendations to the four powers. There was 
a provision for the release by the Czecho- 
slovak Government of Sudeten military per- 
sons and police officers who might ask for 
it, and for the definite release of all Sudeten 
political prisoners. In an “Annex” to the 
agreement, Britain and France agreed to 
stand by the offer of September 19 to guar- 
antee the new boundaries of Czechoslovakia. 
Germany and Italy agreed to join in the 
guarantee as soon as the Polish and Hun- 
garian minority questions had been settled. 
If the Polish and Hungarian questions were 
not settled within three months, there was 
to be another meeting of the four powers. 
And, finally, it is stated that all questions 
which may arise over transfers of territory 
shall come within the jurisdiction of the 
International Commission. Of such, in 
brief, is the Munich Agreement. 

The next day, September 30, Messrs. 
Hitler and Chamberlain signed a “Declara- 
tion” referring to the agreement of the day 
before as symbolic of the desire on the part 
of the English and German peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. 

At 2.20 p.m. Mr. Chamberlain left Mu- 
nich for an unprecedented reception in 
London. The others were also on their 
ways: Monsieur Daladier to a tumultuous 
acclaim in Paris; Herr Hitler to a trium- 
phant entry into Berlin, on, as he said, the 
“greatest day of my life”; and the Duce 
to the most remarkable of all his enthusias- 
tic receptions outside the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome. 
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IX 


Some friends of Czechoslovakia, ardent 
devotees of the League of Nations, and oth- 
ers, condemned this agreement, in some 
cases with bitterness and vehemence. One 
well known newspaper columnist expressed 
at once his belief that the Peace of Munich 
is destined to take ‘“‘a dishonorable place in 
history”; that it is, “the most infamous 
international transaction of our time, if not 
of all time”. 

Every observing person must agree, how- 
ever, that not since the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, has the world witnessed such 
a universal feeling of relief and joy as on 
September 29, 1938. The representatives 
of four governments had found a way other 
than by war of composing a most threaten- 
ing dispute. They had saved the very life 
of Czechoslovakia, as Mr. Chamberlain had 
clearly shown. They had breathed new 
hope and aspiration into the hearts of men 
and women everywhere. 

The Honorable Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State, speaking on the radio 
Monday evening, October 3, reviewed the 
last week when, as he said, modern civili- 
zation had “passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” when “the great 
powers of Europe were within a few hours 
of hurling their peoples into a general Euro- 
pean war.” Near the close of his address 
Mr. Welles set forth the doctrines of the 
American Peace Society more clearly than 
any public official we can now recall. He 
said: 


“Today, perhaps more than at any time 
during the past two decades, there is pre- 
sented the opportunity for the establishment 
by the nations of the world of a new world 
order based upon justice and upon law. 
For peace is not negative. It is not merely 
the momentary abstention from a resort to 
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war. Peace is, in its very essence, positive. 
And permanent peace can only come from 
a rededication of themselves by the nations 
to these tenets in their relationships: the 
observance of the sanctity of the pledged 
word; non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries; the settlement of 
disputes and the revision of treaties when- 
ever necessary by peaceful negotiation and 
in a spirit of equity rather than by resort 
to the use of force or to the threat of force; 
and respect by all nations for the just rights 
of others in the same measure in which they 
expect their own just rights to be observed.” 


On October 27, Premier Edouard Da- 
ladier, speaking in Marseilles, France, ex- 
pressed his view that “what was done at 
Munich was a rational act”. He went on 
to say that when he was at Munich he felt 
that he had “heard the heart of the German 
people beating,” that he could not help 
thinking as he had thought at Verdun, “that 
between the French and German people 
despite all difficulties there might be com- 
pelling reasons for mutual esteem that 
should lead to loyal collaboration”. Then 
among other things the Premier said: 


“Whatever may be the differences be- 
tween their political regimes, these two na- 
tions that have so often faced each other 
on the field of battle must understand that 
in our epoch war is never a solution and 
that by loyal understanding it is possible 
to settle all problems. That is the method 
that should enable us to maintain peace.” 


With facts such as these before it, World 
Affairs finds on the credit side of the ledger 
of contemporary history a balance of hope 
and promise for an early improvement in 
the behavior of the nations. Governments 
as well as peoples know that they can get 
more in the long run from the healing 
processes of appeasement than from any 
savage return to the brutalities of some 
Napoleon. 
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Anglo-American and Canadian- were imported into Great Britain to the 


American Reciprocal Trade value of more than $200,000,000. The 
Agreements United States granted concessions relating 


to textiles, metals and manufactures there- 
NEW reciprocal trade agreement be- Of, and various specialties, these being 
tween this country and Canada, and Principally on types of products comple- 
another between the United States and the mentary to, rather than competitive with, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, North those produced here. ; 7” 
Ireland, Newfoundland and the British British imports, on which the United 
Colonial Empire, were signed with fitting States granted concessions, amounted to 
ceremonies at the White House on Novem- $141,500,000 in 1937. ; 
ber 17. Commodities covered by the Canadian- 
In what the Administration here con- American agreement make up the bulk of 
siders to be its outstanding diplomatic the trade between the two countries, which 
achievement the signing took place in the OUtranks in bulk the trade of any other 
presence of President Roosevelt, Prime ‘W® countries in the world. 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King, . Canada agreed to eared from all Amer- 
who signed for Canada, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 14" imports on which concessions were 
the British Ambassador, and Mr. A. E. granted the special 3 per cent import tax. 


Overton, of the British Trade Delegation, no — a — on its free - all 
who signed for Great Britain, and Secre- rane Ca “~ soy bree “s Aye! nepronrp ne. 
auy Tell for Che Unie Stntes. Te ee OO EEE ee ee eee 


ald Lindsay signed also for the more than can pootucts watch & imported in 1957 


fifty non-self-governing colonies of the to the value of $241 000,000. , 
oo A gaagit a : : Canadian concessions included reduction 
British Empire, not including Australia, 


: : . in duties on American fruits and vegetables 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, = Pa 
Ireland, India, Burma and Southern Rho- fishery products, paper products, certain 


. manufactures of wood, certain chemicals 

> . ° 9 ° b ’ 

desia. President Lincoln’s Cabinet table heavy iron and steel products, including 
was used for the ceremony. < 


Th ill 7 ff tin plate, machinery, aircraft and engines, 
€ agreements will go into effect ON and textiles. Automobiles are guaranteed 
January 1 for a period of three years and 


ti hcoiall leith against any increase in duties. 
continue thereaiter until either govern- Our Government believes that these 


ment gives notice of termination. They agreements are of great importance not 
account for over one-third of the world’s only with respect to the trade directly bene- 
total international trade, and for about fiting from them but also from the point 
one-third of this country’s foreign trade. of view of the general commercial policies 

Great Britain, principal foreign market of the countries parties to the agreements 
for American exports, including agricul- and of the world as a whole. Their con- 
tural products, makes important conces- clusion represents a long additional step 
sions by abolishing duties on wheat, lard, jn that liberalization of trade which began 
certain fruit juices including canned grape- with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
fruit; by reducing duties on rice, apples, The agreements, moreover, mark a most 
pears and some canned fruits; by increas- jmportant step in the development of the 
ing the quota for American hams; and commercial policy of the United Kingdom. 
by binding on the free list ham and certain Although for decades that country main- 
other pork products, corn, with the excep- tained substantial freedom of trade, its 
tion of flat white corn, and cotton. few duties being intended either for rev- 

Great Britain granted concessions on enue only or to protect certain key indus- 
American farm products which in 1936 tries necessary for military safety, the 
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Import Duties Act of 1932 marked the 
abandonment of this historic policy so far 
as countries outside the British Empire 
were concerned. In some of its trade agree- 
ments with other countries, the United 
Kingdom has modified its protective and 
preferential policy, and this agreement with 
the United States represents a further 
marked modification of that policy. 

Since the trade policies of the United 
States and of the countries of the British 
Empire have wide influence in the world, 
the liberal spirit shown in this trade agree- 
ment, our Government holds, should have 
an important bearing on the commercial 
policies of many other countries, quite 
apart from the fact that, under the most- 
favored-nation practice of both the United 
Kingdom and the United States, most 
countries will benefit directly from the 
concessions provided in it. 

Twenty trade agreements (including the 
first agreement with Canada which is re- 
placed by the new agreement) have now 
been signed under the Trade Agreements 
Act, covering countries with which about 
three-fifths of our foreign trade is carried 
on. 


The Inter-American Conference 
Lima, Peru 


HE Inter-American Conference con- 

vening at Lima, Peru, on December 9 
has been widely advertised. It has been 
pointed out that due to the present world 
situation it is necessary “as never before” 
that the American Republics should substi- 
tute understanding for suspicion. The dele- 
gates will address themselves, therefore, to 
the removal of trade barriers, the advance- 
ment of international law, the pacific settle- 
ment of international differences, in short 
the preservation of peace on this hemi- 
sphere. 

Speaking over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on Novem- 
ber 6 the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State, said: 

“On this continent we have had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to establish an order 
based upon justice and upon law, and it is 
clear to all of us that we are making prog- 
ress in taking advantage of that opportu- 
nity. Permanent peace will come only 
when nations observe the sanctity of the 
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pledged word, when they refrain from inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other 
countries, when they settle their disputes 
by peaceful means, when they make neces- 
sary adjustments and revisions of treaties 
and agreements in a spirit of equity, rather 
than by the use of force or the threat of 
force, and when all nations respect the just 
rights of others in the same measure in 
which they expect their own just rights to 
be observed. . . . 

“As a nation we will assure ourselves 
that we are in a position to defend ourselves 
from all aggression from whatever source 
it may arise, and to be prepared to join 
with our fellow democracies of the New 
World in preserving the Western Hemi- 
sphere safe from any threat of attack. 

“But the nations of the New World can 
do still more; they can guard and maintain 
inviolate the freedom of men’s souls and in- 
tellects by the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of the spirit of tolerance and the demo- 
cratic institutions which are instinct in the 
national lives of every one of our 21 na- 
tions; and through such example and 
through their continued close cooperation 


they can greatly aid in the establishment of 
a better world order.” 

Final plans for the participation of the 
United States in the conference were ap- 


proved on November 12. The delegation 
of the United States of America is as 
follows: 


Chairman of the Delegation: 
The Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 


Delegates: 

The Honorable Alfred M. Landon, former Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. 

The Honorable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The Honorable Laurence A. Steinhardt, Ambas- 
sador to Peru. 

The Honorable R. Henry Norweb, Minister to 
the Dominican Republic. 

The Honorable Emilio del Toro Cuevas, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico. 

The Honorable Green H. Hackworth, Legal Ad- 
viser of the Department of State. 

Reverend John F. O’Hara, President, Notre 
Dame University. 

The Honorable Charles G. Fenwick, Professor of 
International Law, Bryn Mawr College. 

The Honorable Dan W. Tracy, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The Honorable Elise F. Musser (Mrs.). 

The Honorable Kathryn Lewis, Executive As- 
sistant to the President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 
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Advisers: 
Dr. Herbert Feis. 
Dr. Alexander V. Dye. 
Mr. Laurence Duggan. 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington. 
Mr. Paul O. Nyhus. 
Mr. Eugene P. Thomas. 
(Mrs.) Louise Leonard Wright. 


Secretary-General: 
Dr. Warren Kelchner. 


Press Relations: 
Mr. Michael J. McDermott. 


Secretary to the Chairman: 
Mr. Cecil W. Gray. 

Assistant to the Chairman: 
Mr. George H. Butler. 


Secretaries : 
Mr. Frederick B. Lyon. 
Mr. William P. Cochran, Jr. 
Mr. Hayward G. Hill. 
Mr. H. Gerald Smith. 
Mr. Milton K. Wells. 
Dr. Albert A. Giesecke. 


Anglo-Italian Accord 


The Anglo-Italian agreements of April 
1938, covering the problems outstanding 
between Italy and Britain, were declared 


in force on November 16, thus formerly 
recognizing the Conquest of Ethiopia in the 
name of the British Government. This 
action took place in the city of Rome. 

Provisions thus put into effect are as 
follows: 

1. A reaffirmation of the gentlemen’s 
agreement of January 2, 1937, and letters 
exchanged December 31, 1937, guarantee- 
ing the Mediterranean status quo. 

2. An agreement to exchange military in- 
formation. 

3. An agreement to respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the two 
principal Arab States on the eastern coast 
of the Red Sea (Saudi Arabia and Yemen). 

4. A declaration to abstain from hostile 
propaganda. 

5. A declaration that British interests in 
Lake Tana will be respected. 

6. A declaration that no large native 
army will be recruited in Italian East 
Africa. 

7. A declaration that British religious 
groups in Italian East Africa will be re- 
Spected. 

8. A declaration that the freedom of the 
Suez Canal will not change in peace or in 
war, 


Palestine 


RITAIN’S effort to bring about peace 

between the Arabs and the Jews in 
Palestine have ended in one failure after 
another. The expense of keeping many 
soldiers there has already amounted to 
considerable. The factors in the situation, 
racial, financial, economic, are found to be 
surprisingly great in number. 

And now the Palestine Partition Com- 
mission, set up last March to examine the 
plan recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion presided over by the late Earl Peel, 
has issued a Blue Book of over three hun- 
dred pages including several maps. From 
this it appears that the Commission rejects 
the recommendations of the Peel Com- 
mission, made public in July 1937, which 
urged the partition of Palestine into an 
Arab, a Jewish and a British-mandated 
State. 

On November 9 the British Government 
made a statement in the House of Commons 
relative to this matter. From this state- 
ment it appears that the Government pur- 
poses to continue its responsibility for the 
government of the whole of Palestine. It 
finds itself faced with alternative means of 
meeting the needs of the difficult situation, 
consistent with its obligations to the Arabs 
and the Jews, and believes it possible to 
find these alternative means. It believes 
that the surest foundation for peace and 
progress in Palestine would be an under- 
standing between Arabs and Jews, and the 
government purposes, therefore, to make a 
determined effort to promote such an under- 
standing. 

With this end in view the Government 
proposes immediately to invite represent- 
atives of the Palestine Arabs and neighbor- 
ing States on the one hand and of the Jew- 
ish Agency on the other hand to confer 
with them as soon as possible in London 
regarding future policy, including the ques- 
tion of immigration into Palestine. 

As regards the representations of the Pal- 
estine Arabs, His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom must reserve the right 
to refuse to receive those leaders whom they 
regard as responsible for the campaign of 
assassination and violence. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom hopes that these discussions in 
London may help to promote agreement as 
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to future policy regarding Palestine. It 
attaches great importance, however, to a 
decision being reached at an early date. 

Therefore, if the London discussions 
should not produce an agreement within a 
reasonable period of time the Government 
will make its own decision in the light of its 
examination of the problem and of the dis- 
cussions in London and announce the policy 
which it proposes to pursue. 

In considering and settling their policy 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom will keep constantly in mind the 
international character of the mandate with 
which they have been entrusted and their 
obligations in that respect. 


President Roosevelt’s Messages 


fe SEPTEMBER President Roosevelt 
was fully aware that the forces of law 
and equity were in danger of an interna- 
tional collapse. Europe seemed about to 
tumble into the horrors of a general war. 
Information from our missions abroad en- 
abled the President to follow every turn 
in the march of events. From Mr. Sumner 
Welles of the State Department our coun- 
try has learned what the President did. 

It appears that at one o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, September 26, Mr. 
Roosevelt sent a message to the President 
of Czechoslovakia, to the Chancellor of 
Germany, and to the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain and France, urging that 
negotiations for a peaceful solution of the 
controversy should not be broken off, and 
that no resort be made to force, nor to the 
threat of force. Copies of this appeal were 
sent to the Polish and Hungarian govern- 
ments. 

The President’s appeal contained these 
words: 


“The fabric of peace on the continent of Eu- 
rope, if not throughout the rest of the world, is in 
immediate danger. The consequences of its rup- 
ture are incalculable. Should hostilities break out 
the lives of millions of men, women and children 
in every country involved will most certainly be 
lost under circumstances of unspeakable horror. 

“The economic system of every country in- 
volved is certain to be shattered. The social struc- 
ture of every country involved may weil be com- 
pletely wrecked. 

“The United States has no political entangle- 
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ments. It is caught in no mesh of hatred. Ele. 
ments of all Europe have formed its civilization, 

“The supreme desire of the American people js 
to live in peace. But in the event of a general 
war they face the fact that no nation can escape 
some measure of the consequences of such a world 
catastrophe. 

“The traditional policy of the United States has 
been the furtherance of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by pacific means. It is my con- 
viction that all people under the threat of war 
today pray that peace may be made before, 
rather than after, war.” 


The President continued by calling at- 
tention to the obligations of all of the 
countries of the world to the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928 to solve controversies 
only by pacific methods, and to the means 
which civilized nations possess to solve 
peacefully their differences, and concluded 
by saying: 

“On behalf of the 130 millions of people of the 
United States of America and for the sake of 
humanity everywhere, I most earnestly appeal to 
you not to break off negotiations looking to a 
peaceful, fair, and constructive settlement of the 
questions at issue. 

“T earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations 
continue differences may be reconciled. Once they 
are broken off reason is banished and force asserts 
itself. 

“And force produces no solution for the future 
good of humanity.” 


By ten o'clock in the morning of that 
September 26, Mr. Welles tells us the 
President had received replies from the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France assuring him of their desire to avoid 
recourse to force and of their willingness to 
search for a peaceful solution. About three 
hours later a moving message in the same 
sense was received from the President of 
Czechoslovakia. On the evening of the 
same day the President received a response 
to his appeal from the Chancellor of the 
German Reich assuring the President that 
he appreciated fully the lofty intent of the 
President’s appeal, and that he shared in 
every respect the President’s opinion re- 
garding the unforeseeable consequences of 
a European war. The German Chancellor 
advanced the thesis that the situation which 
had arisen was a result of the injustices 
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of the Versailles Treaty and a result of the 
failure of the League of Nations to carry 
out its just obligations. He concluded his 
reply to the President by stating: 


“Jt is not Germany who is to blame for the 
fact that there is any Sudeten German problem 
at all, and that the present unjustifiable circum- 
stances have arisen from it. The terrible fate of 
the people affected by the problem no longer ad- 
mits of a further postponement of its solution. The 
possibilities of arriving at a just settlement by 
agreement are therefore exhausted with the pro- 
posals of the German memorandum [of September 
23 to the British Premier]. It does not rest with 
the German Government, but with the Czecho- 
slovakian Government alone, to decide, whether 
it wants peace or war.” 


Throughout the night of September 26, 
and as the hours advanced during the day 
of September 27, there was cumulative evi- 
dence that the situation in Europe was 
moving rapidly towards an apparently in- 
evitable climax. From the reply made by 
the German Chancellor in his message to 
the President as well as from information 
which reached the President from our 
American envoys abroad, the conclusion 
seemed inescapable that negotiations had 
ceased and that Germany was prepared to 
move in accordance with the terms of her 
communication to the other powers. 

The President, early in the afternoon of 
September 27, sent urgent instructions to 
our representatives throughout the world, 
to express the opinion of this Government 
to the Governments to which they were 
accredited, that the situation in Europe was 
so critical and the consequences of war 
would be so disastrous that no step should 
be overlooked or omitted that might pos- 
sibly contribute to the maintenance of 
peace. 

The other governments were informed of 
the urgent appeal which the President had 
already addressed to the nations directly 
involved in the controversy, urging the im- 
portance of keeping negotiations alive and 
of seeking a just settlement of the dispute 
through peaceful means, and they were 
told that this Government believed that 
should all governments send comparable 
messages, the effect of such expressions of 
opinion might possibly even at that late 
date influence the course of events and aid 
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in the preservation of peace. It was made 
clear in every instance that this suggestion 
on our part did not in any way imply any 
opinion as to the merits of the dispute. 
All governments, without exception, which 
the President addressed, expressed their ap- 
preciation of the action taken, and in many 
instances took similar steps. Many others 
were preparing to do so when changing 
circumstances made such a step unneces- 
sary. 

Simultaneously, early in the afternoon of 
September 27, the President sent through 
the American Ambassador in Rome a per- 
sonal and confidential appeal to the Chief 
of the Italian Government, informing him 
of the action which he had already taken 
in the interest of peace, and asking whether 
Signor Mussolini would not also extend his 
help in the continuation of efforts to arrive 
at an agreement upon the questions at issue 
by negotiation or by other pacific means 
rather than by resort to force. While this 
message was not formally placed in the 
hands of Signor Mussolini until four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the following day, the 
purport of the President’s appeal was known 
to the Italian Government about quarter 
before ten o’clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 28. 

As the minutes passed on Tuesday after- 
noon, September 27, Mr. Welles assured 
the public there was no question but that 
Europe was on the brink of war. Clashes 
between the Czech forces and the Sudeten 
Germans were increasing in severity. The 
British fleet was fully mobilized. The 
British territorial reserves had been called 
out. Vast mobilization decrees had been 
issued in France. German merchant ves- 
sels throughout the world had been recalled 
to home waters and were leaving the ports 
where they were with the utmost rapidity. 
Stock markets were crashing. The evacua- 
tion of children and civilian populations 
from European capitals was under way. 
Requests had been received by this Govern- 
ment to take over the interests of foreign 
governments in view of the likelihood of 
war. Finally, information of unquestioned 
authenticity had been received by this Gov- 
ernment that two o’clock in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, September 28, had been 
fixed for the entrance of the German armies 
into Czechoslovakia. 

The President then reached the conclu- 
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sion that in the interest of peace he must 
make one further appeal, and this time 
solely to the German Chancellor. At ten 
o’clock on the night of September 27, he 
sent the following message: 


“T desire to acknowledge Your Excellency’s re- 
ply to my telegram of September 26. I was con- 
fident that you would coincide in the opinion I 
expressed regarding the unforeseeable consequences 
and the incalculable disaster which would result 
to the entire world from the outbreak of a Eu- 
ropean war. 

“The question before the world today, Mr. 
Chancellor, is not the question of errors of judg- 
ment or of injustices committed in the past. It is 
the question of the fate of the world today and 
tomorrow. The world asks of us who at this 
moment are heads of nations the supreme capacity 
to achieve the destinies of nations without forc- 
ing upon them as a price, the mutilation and 
death of millions of citizens. 

“Resort to force in the Great War failed to 
bring tranquillity. Victory and defeat were alike 
sterile. That lesson the world should have 
learned. For that reason above all others I ad- 
dressed on September 26 my appeal to Your Ex- 
cellency and to the President of Czechoslovakia 
and to the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
of France. 

“The two points I sought to emphasize were, 
first, that all matters of difference between the 
German Government and the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment could and should be settled by pacific 
methods; and, second, that the threatened altern- 
ative of the use of force on a scale likely to re- 
sult in a general war is as unnecessary as it is 
unjustifiable. It is, therefore, supremely im- 
portant that negotiations should continue with- 
out interruption until a fair and constructive solu- 
tion is reached. 

“My conviction on these two points is deepened 
because responsible statesmen have officially stated 
that an agreement in principle has already been 
reached between the Government of the German 
Reich and the Government of Czechoslovakia, 
although the precise time, method and detail of 
carrying out that agreement remain at issue. 

“Whatever existing differences may be, and 
whatever their merits may be—and upon them I 
do not and need not undertake to pass—my appeal 
was solely that negotiations be continued until a 
peaceful settlement is found, and that thereby a 
resort to force be avoided. 


“Present negotiations still stand open. They 


can be continued if you will give the word. Should 
the need for supplementing them become evident, 
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nothing stands in the way of widening their 
scope into a conference of all the nations directly 
interested in the present controversy. Such a meet- 
ing to be held immediately—in some neutral spot 
in Europe—would offer the opportunity for this 
and correlated questions to be solved in a spirit 
of justice, of fair dealing, and, in all human prob. 
ability, with greater permanence. 

“In my considered ‘udgment, and in the light 
of the experience of this century, continued nego- 
tiations remain the only way by which the im. 
mediate problem can be disposed of upon any 
lasting basis. 

“Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful 
manner I am convinced that hundreds of mil- 
lions throughout the world would recognize your 
action as an outstanding historic service to al] 
humanity. 

“Allow me to state my unqualified conviction 
that history, and the souls of every man, woman, 
and child whose lives will be lost in the threat- 
ened war will hold us and all of us accountable 
should we omit any appeal for its prevention. 

“The Government of the United States has no 
political involvements in Europe, and will assume 
no obligations in the conduct of the present nego- 
tiations. Yet in our own right we recognize our 
responsibilities as a part of a world of neighbors 

“The conscience and the impelling desire of the 
people of my country demand that the voice of 
their government be raised again and yet again to 
avert and to avoid war.” 


This message from the President was 
received in Berlin and known to the Ger- 
man Chancellor by seven o’clock in the 
morning of September 28. 

The dramatic events of the next few 
hours are now history. The machinery of 
diplomacy was working without cease. In 
addition to the President’s message, Signor 
Mussolini received a further message from 
the British Prime Minister, asking that he 
communicate directly with the German 
Chancellor to urge a postponement of mili- 
tary action and an attempt to find a peace 
ful solution through further negotiations. 
The Chief of the Italian Government in- 
mediately added the powerful weight of his 
own personal appeal to the representations 
already made to Chancellor Hitler. Be 
fore noon on Wednesday, the German 
Chancellor had requested the Prime Minis 
ters of Great Britain and France and the 
Chief of the Italian Government to met 
with him at Munich. The conference there 
held prevented the outbreak of war. 
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Thirty-fourth Interparliamentary 
Conference August 22-27, 1938, 
At The Hague 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


I 


ELEGATES to the Thirty-fourth Con- 

ference of the Inteparliamentary 
Union, which met from August 22 to 27, 
1938, at The Hague, could not help being 
freshly reminded of the international qual- 
ity everyone has learned to associate with 
the Netherlands. They soon learned, for 
instance, that they were not the only gath- 
ering of internationally minded persons 
meeting then in that country. The Acad- 
emy of International Law, for example, 
ended its labors on August 26, having been 
in session at its new quarters adjoining the 
Palace of Peace since the 4th of July. The 
International Law Association, founded in 
1873 by James B. Miles, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, opened its Fortieth 
Conference at the Royal Colonial Institute 
in Amsterdam on August 28 and continued 
through September 5. All Netherlands, a 
major international organization in itself, 
was celebrating the Fortieth Anniversary 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s accession to the 
throne, a series of commemorative events 
beginning August 26 and lasting through 
September 13. Practically every nation of 
the world had distinguished representatives 
at one or all of these gatherings. 

The 350 representatives of twenty-five 
parliaments, especially those old enough to 
remember the Eighteenth Conference of 
1913, also held at The Hague, could not 
help being reimpressed not only by the 
growth of The Hague—which since the war 
has nearly doubled its population—but by 
the energy, intelligence, social enterprise 
and hospitality of the Dutch people. 

One cannot even think of going to the 
Netherlands without recalling something 
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of the ancient lore of that land, such as 
the stories of the Romans there during 
the earliest centuries of our Christian era; 
of the Salic Franks between Virgil’s two 
horns of the Rhine, still sometimes called 
the “Island of Batavia”; of the Frisians 
to the north of the Zuider Zee; of Charle- 
magne, who included it all in his empire 
of over eleven hundred years ago. The in- 
fluence of John Calvin still persists, albeit 
the Catholics are now nearly 50% of the 
population. The tales of Charles V and of 
his son Philip II of Spain, of the Duke of 
Alva and of many a bloody battle, still 
haunt the traveler in Holland who knows 
his Motley. William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, familiarly known as William the 
Silent, has retained his exalted position as 
founder of the Dutch Republic ever since 
his murder at Delft in the summer of 1584. 
Fittingly the heroic equestrian statue of 
this George Washington of the Dutch peo- 
ple faces the Royal Palace. 

Americans visiting the Netherlands recall 
that the United States and the Netherlands 
are credit nations, and that their trade 
needs and opportunities complement each 
other. The trade between the two coun- 
tries has increased substantially since the 
signing of the reciprocal trade agreement 
of 1935. The Netherlands and its colonies 
last year purchased $154,028,000 of Amer- 
ican goods and exported to the United 
States goods worth $141,007,000. While in 
the Netherlands there are only approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 persons, including its pos- 
sessions in the East Indies it has a total 
population of about 70,000,000. The Dutch 
language follows only the English, French, 
German, and Spanish in world usage. 
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Americans do well to remember that their 
Pilgrim Fathers spent their last eleven 
European years, before sailing in 1620 for 
the New World, in the Netherlands. While 
there those stubborn ancestors of ours be- 
came familiar with the workings of a 
written constitution, with the theory of 
equal representation in the Upper House 
of Parliament, with free schools and free 
religion, with written ballots, with the re- 
cording of title deeds, with other forms 
of government now the permanent pos- 
session of many of our institutions, with 
university life especially at Leyden. 

While one is in the Netherlands one is in 
the land of Erasmus of Rotterdam, of 
Spinoza, of Hugo Grotius, of Thomas a 
Kempis, of the lusty Frans Hals, of the 
matchless Rembrandt Hermanzoon van 
Rijn, whose masterpieces, “swathed in the 
dim and ruffled mantle of twilight,” can be 
explained only as the works of one pos- 
sessed of the secrets of the gods. 

The Netherlanders, however, are more 
than history. They are a present, vibrant 
race. They know how to establish quality, 
in scholarship, in butter and cheese, in 
good roads, in workmen’s dwellings. They 
have plenty of muscled men and women 
who go about their useful business with 
good will and efficiency. They know how 
to be calm without being phlegmatic, which 
may explain their ability to survive, not 
only in the midst of their teeming auto- 
mobiles but of their approximately 3,000,- 
000 swarming bicycles. The Netherlanders 
are personalities, self-respecting, urbane, 
kindly, quadralingual, given to humor and 
good will. Yet they know and feel the subtle 
differences between true hospitality and too 
much kindness. As someone has said, they 
have “a distinct sophistication of the heart.” 

Delegates to this Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union came away with the 
feeling that the hospitality of the Nether- 
lands Group had been altogether gracious. 
The Group, under the leadership of Dr. 
L. A. Kesper, its Secretary General, carried 
out the work of organization and reception 
quite in accord with the best Netherland 
tradition. 


The entertainments were carefully 


planned. Sunday, August 21, there was an 
evening reception at Scheveningen, seaside 
resort of The Hague, where with unos- 
tentatious informality the delegates and 
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their ladies were privileged to meet each 
other. The following day the Netherlands 
Group gave a luncheon at the Dierentuin, 
one of the most beautiful parks of the 
country. Furnishing special trains for the 
purpose, the Government of the Nether. 
lands arranged a splendid reception that 
evening in the famous Rijksmuseum of 
Amsterdam there amidst those masterpieces 
of Dutch art. Among other expressions of 
the Dutch spirit of hospitality were: the 
tea given on the twenty-third in the Palace 
of Peace, which gathering was addressed 
by Senator Barkley of the United States: 
the banquet given by the City of Amster- 
dam on the twenty-fourth; the evening en- 
tertainment on the twenty-fifth, organized 
by the Council of The Hague at the Kur- 
haus of Scheveningen; the buffet lunch on 
board ship, given by the Town Council 
of Rotterdam, during the visit to that mag- 
nificent harbor, followed by a tea in the 
Boyman’s Museum with its loan exhibi- 
tions of artistic masterpieces from all the 
private collections of the land; the tea 
given by the Chamber of Commerce of 
The Hague in the Hotel Witteburg; the 
all-day bus trip on August 24 to Amster- 
dam, Volendam, Alkmaar, and Bergen aan 
Zee amid its famous Dunes, followed by 
dinner that evening at the Chateau Oud- 
Wassenaar amid its beautiful trees some 
six miles outside The Hague. Finally, there 
was the closing banquet on August 27, the 
delegates again surrounded by the pictur- 
esque luxuries of the Kurhaus at Scheven- 
ingen. Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina 
received, on August 23, Count Carton de 
Wiart, President of the Interparliamentary 
Council, N. C. E. Bongaerts, President of 
the Conference, and the heads of all the 
delegations, at her The Castle in the Forest. 

Over one-hundred fifty members re 
mained after the Conference to visit the 
immense dyke that joins North Holland 
to Friesland, important first achievement 
in the work of reclaiming 900 square miles 
of land from out the Zuider Zee. 


II 


Of course Interparliamentary Confer- 
ences center upon programs of work care- 
fully planned months in advance. This 
particular Conference, after its debate on 
the Report of the Secretary General, which 
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took up the time of both meetings on Mon- 
day, August 22, proceeded to discuss the 
following provisional reports: 1) Participa- 
tion in the Development of Colonial Re- 
sources; 2) the Most Favored Nation 
Clause; 3) International Unification of 
Legislation on Copyright; 4) The Initiative 
for, and Framing of Laws; 5) The Right 
of Nations to Self-Determination. 

There were twenty-five groups repre- 
sented at the Conference as follows: United 
States of America, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Dutch East 
Indies, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland. Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Yugo-Slavia. Only a 
few overseas Groups were not represented, 
such as Canada, Costa Rica, Iran, and the 
Philippines. 

The United States delegation consisted 
of the following persons: Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, President of the Group, Sen- 
ator Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania and 
his sisters Miss Guffey and Pauletta Guffey, 
Senator and Mrs. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, 
Senator and Mrs. Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska and their daughters Miss Bar- 
bara and Mrs. Beatrice Bean, Senator and 
Mrs. Lewis B. Schwellenbach of Washing- 
ton; Representatives Millard F. Caldwell 
of Florida and Aaron L. and Mrs. Ford of 
Mississippi; also Arthur Deerin Call, Per- 
manent Secretary, and Leo Pasvolsky, As- 
sistant Secretary and Mrs. Pasvolsky, all 
of Washington, D. C. 

All the meetings were held in the historic 
Ridderzaal—Knight’s Hall—of the Binnen- 
hof—Inner Court—with its Tweede Kamer 
—Lower Chamber—on the North side, and 
its Eerste Kamer—Upper Chamber—on the 
South. This group of buildings forms the 
hub of the Netherlanders’ wheel of history. 

The Conference opened Monday morn- 
ing, August 22, with a tribute to Her 
Majesty the Queen and to the Royal family 
by Count Carton de Wiart, President of the 
Council. Count de Wiart proceeded then 
to define the work of the Union, to sum- 
marize the items for debate, and then to 
call upon Dr. Hendrik Colign, Prime Min- 
ister of the Netherlands. Dr. Colign spoke 
upon the present world situation, upon the 
responsibilities of parliaments, and closed 
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with a warm welcome to the Conference 
about to open. Then M. Bongaerts, Presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Conference, a difficult position 
which he filled throughout the sessions with 
great dignity, good humor and tact. 

The delegates from the United States 
could not have failed to be interested in the 
general debate on the report of the Secre- 
tary General, extending over the two meet- 
ings of August 22, for the discussions taken 
together gave an excellent epitome of the 
European situation at that critical hour. 
Mr. Makowski of Poland stressed the dan- 
ger of idealogical conflicts in the interna- 
tional field, as well as within the Union 
itself. Mr. Saveano of Rumania recalled 
the contributions which his country has 
made to the policy of peace, emphasizing 
especially the Salonika agreement. M. 
Kénez of Hungary pleaded that the prob- 
lem of minorities should be taken up by 
the conference. M. Necib Ali Kiiciika of 
Turkey outlined the peaceful policies being 
pursued by the Turkish people. M. Calerigo 
of Spain told of his faith in the principle for 
which Republican Spain is fighting. Mr. 
Stodola of Czechoslovakia told of the prob- 
lems involved in the minorities situation in 
his country, and called for their peaceful 
solution, especially because Prague was in- 
viting the Interparliamentary Union to hold 
its conference in that city in 1942, “where 
the warmest welcome will await it.” M. 
Mandouk Riaz of Egypt discussed Pales- 
tine, pointing out certain consequences of 
Jewish immigration. Mr. Fahy of Ireland 
spoke of the situation in his country, of 
the Anglo-Irish agreement, and expressed 
the hope that the whole of Ireland may yet 
be united under a common flag. M. Al- 
barda of the Netherlands recalled the prin- 
ciples upon which the Interparliamentary 
Union rests, and proposed that the Confer- 
ence take a definite stand upon the rights 
of nations to self-determination and upon 
the protection of minorities. M. Makino 
of Japan emphasized the love of peace at 
the heart of the Japanese people and in- 
vited the Union to hold its 36th conference 
of 1940 in Tokyo. M. La Fontaine of 
Belgium read a statement which he had 
prepared many years ago relative to the 
conditions that are indispensable to any 
lasting peace. M. Lakatos of Hungary sub- 
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mitted a new conception of neutrality 
which, in his opinion, would make for the 
betterment of existing international rela- 
tions. Mr. Rhys Davies of Great Britain 
defended democracy, Mr. Doyle of Ireland 
went more fully into the spirit of the Anglo- 
Irish agreement, M. Bergman of Sweden 
spoke of the policies of the states known 
as the Oslo Group, and Mr. Ben Riley of 
Great Britain urged the adoption of the 
proposals as set forth by M. Albarda. These 
addresses, together with all others given 
before the Conference, will appear later in 
a single volume known as the Compte 
Rendu. 

The debate on “The Participation in the 
Development of Colonial Resources” fol- 
lowed that of last year in Paris. The dis- 
cussions at The Hague started with the re- 
port by M. P. G. S. Serrarens of the Neth- 
erlands, and developed a lively discussion 
from the point of view of the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” The report had left open 
the question as to whether or not colonies 
are financial and economic assets. M. Sar- 
rarens, however, presented a resolution pro- 
posing that “concessions for colonial de- 
velopment” be given to countries which do 
not possess colonies in order that they may 
be able to develop those concessions “by 
means of their own capital and labor.” This 
gave rise to marked divisions of opinion. 
Some declared that no one nation should 
monopolize entirely for its own benefit the 
material resources of its colonies; others 
pointed to advantages which certain powers 
do reap from their colonies; still others 
emphasized the expense which colonization 
entails and asked that nothing should be 
proposed calculated to mortgage the sov- 
ereignty of the colonizing powers. Some 
feared any plan to redistribute overseas 
territories would only jeopardize the gen- 
eral peace. The final views of the Conference 
upon this matter are set forth in Resolution 
I, appearing elsewhere in these columns. 

The discussion over the “Most-Favored- 
Nation Clause”’ interested the delegates of 
the United States especially, because it is 
the “Clause” that has been the basis of this 
country’s commercial policy since the World 
War. The countries of Europe, however, 
have felt it necessary to make exceptions 
in the application of the principle in a num- 
ber of their regional economic agreements. 
The United States Group felt that it would 
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be too detrimental to international trade 
to adopt a formula providing for too many 
exceptions. Senator Barkley, therefore, 
proposed that Resolution II, clause 4, 
should be changed to read as follows: 

(4) “The Conference underlines the fact that 
exceptions to the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 
in the case of regional agreements or agreements 
concluded between countries whose economic sys- 
tems complete one another, when such agreements 
are designed to increase rather than merely divert 
trade, should be sympathetically considered by 
third countries concerned, it being clearly under- 
stood that each such agreement should be regarded 
as an individual case.” 

This proposal by the President of the 
United States Group was defeated on the 
ground that it was not in conformity with 
the Resolution which had been passed the 
previous year in Paris. 

Two other amendments by Senator Bark- 
ley were carried by a show of hands as fol- 
lows: to omit from the original resolution 
the following words: 

“together with the League of Nations, the Com- 
mittee on European Union, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and other similar organ- 
izations’ ; 

and again, to emphasize the non-discrim- 
inatory nature of the resolution by insert- 
ing the phrase: “on the basis of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment.” 

The “International Unification of Legis- 
lation on Copyright,” somewhat technical 
in its nature, turned out to be also a subject 
of special interest to the Americans, for 
upon arriving at The Hague they learned 
of this country’s immediate interest in the 
matter due to a very real issue which had 
arisen between the New York publishers of 
Gone With the Wind and a firm of Dutch 
publishers who had reprinted an unauthor- 
ized edition in the Netherlands. However, 
it was the coming Governmental Diplo- 
matic Conference to be held next year in 
Brussels, with a view of unifying the sys- 
tems used in the protection of copyright, 
that held the center of the debate. The 
resolution, the text of which appears else- 
where in these columns, was adopted unani- 
mously and without change. 

The discussion on the “Initiative for, 
and Framing of Laws” did not relate to a 
draft resolution, but rather to expressions 
of definite and carefully thought out opin- 
ion, to clearly defined principles. The de- 
bate throughout revealed the faith of the 
delegates in the parliamentary system. It 
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was clear that they believed in the inde- 
pendence of parliament in its relation to 
the other powers of the State, that legis- 
lative matters should be the prerogatives 
of parliaments, that parliamentary initia- 
tive is the foundation of the representative 
system. 

The “delegation of powers” in legislative 
matters, which had been rejected as a basis 
of discussion, raised lively criticism. The 
granting of “special powers” to the Execu- 
tive is a practice which many speakers 
thoroughly disapproved. It was emphasized 
that such powers should be granted only in 
cases of absolute necessity. The control 
of the constitutionality of laws was exam- 
ined from many different points of view. 
The representatives of countries where this 
system is practised seemed to be satisfied 
with its results, whereas those from coun- 
tries where the legislative power represents 
the sovereignty of the people criticized it 
severely. The discussion seemed to lean to 
the view that there are no absolute prin- 
ciples in constitutional matters and that a 
custom which is excellent in one country 
may be quite unsuitable in another. At the 
close of the discussion, the Rapporteur 
merely noted ways in which the debate had 
been fruitful in suggestions, greatly facili- 
tated by the text reproduced as Resolution 
IV, appearing later in these pages. 

The final resolution on the “Right of 
Nations to Self-Determination” was not 
discussed because of the lack of time. It 
was adopted, however, by a large majority, 
the Italian delegation abstaining from 
voting. 

The Conference closed in the traditional 
manner. On the proposal of the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Council, M. Cirié (Yugo-Slavia) 
was elected unanimously a Member of the 
Executive Committee to replace M. Ma- 
kowski (Poland). The list of members of 
the Council for the following year was read, 
and the assembly gave an ovation to Count 
Carton de Wiart when M. Bongaerts an- 
nounced that the former had been reelected 
President of the Council. Lastly, M. Bon- 
gaerts made his closing speech, and Capt. 
Plugge, of England, in a colorful address 
which he gave in French, English, and 
Dutch, expressed the gratitude which all 
the delegates felt towards the Netherlands. 
The closing applause of the delegates was 
addressed to Her Majesty the Queen. 








III 


The United States of America has be- 
lieved in the Interparliamentary Union 
since its beginning. Our Congress appro- 
priates annually for the support of its work 
$20,000. 

The officers of the United States Group 
at this writing are: President, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, Kentucky; Vice-Presidents, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin, 
Representative Sam D. McReynolds, Ten- 
nessee, Senator Wallace H. White, Maine; 
Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New 
York; Secretary, Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, New Jersey. Executive Committee: 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, ex officio, 
chairman; Representative Albert E. Carter, 
California; Representative Fritz G. Lan- 
ham, Texas; Senator Tom Connally, Texas; 
Senator Millard Tydings, Maryland; Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan; 
Representative Charles A. Eaton, New Jer- 
sey; Representative Thomas S. McMillan, 
South Carolina. Permanent Executive Sec- 
retary, Arthur Deerin Call, Washington, 
D.C. Senator Alben W. Barkley and Rep- 
resentative Fritz G. Lanham are the 
United States members on the Council of 
the Union. 

Various members of our Congress are 
members of the Permanent Study Commit- 
tees of the Union, of which there are seven. 
On the Committee dealing with Political 
and Organization Questions there are Sen- 
ators Edward R. Burke of Nebraska and 
Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania; on the 
Committee for Juridical Questions are Sen- 
ator Schwellenbach of Washington and 
Representative Sam D. McReynolds of 
Tennessee. On the Committee for Eco- 
nomic and Financial Questions there are 
Representatives Thomas S. McMillan and 
Millard F. Caldwell; on the Committee for 
Ethnic and Colonial Questions there are 
Representatives Aaron L. Ford, Charles A. 
Eaton, Sol Bloom, and Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead; on the Committee for the Reduction 
of Armaments there are Senators Tom Con- 
nally, Wallace H. White and Representative 
Albert E. Carter; on the Committee for 
Social and Humanitarian Questions there 
are Senators Robert M. LaFollette and 
Millard Tydings; on the Committee for /n- 
tellectual Cooperation there are Senators 
Elbert D. Thomas, Claude E. Pepper, 
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Arthur H. Vandenberg and Representative 
Fritz G. Lanham. 

Delegates from this country to the Con- 
ferences of the Interparliamentary Union 
invariably return convinced of its value as 
an agency for international understanding, 
profit and good will. 

Honorable Aaron L. Ford of Mississippi 
upon his return from this his first Inter- 
parliamentary Conference was asked for his 
views of its services. He replied: 

“Never before has it been so important for 
every effort to be made in the interest of world 
understanding and peace. With the nations of 
the world already armed more completely and 
elaborately than at any other time in the annals 
of history and with these nations still undertaking 
more extensive armament programs, it becomes 
increasingly important that no attempt should be 
neglected for responsible representatives of parlia- 
mentary governments to meet for an exchange of 
opinion and solidification of good will. 

“At a time when world affairs were verged on 
the brink of the most serious military crisis since 
the world war, the last session of the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference held at The Hague from 
August 22 to 27, 1938, may be regarded as an 
admirable example of harmonious discussion on 
important affairs and most serious trends. Among 
questions considered was the growing tendency of 
governments to centralize control by subjugating 
the Legislative to the Executive Department. 
Realizing that the rising tide of dictatorships is 
becoming more and more evident, a free discus- 
sion of the attitudes and arguments of inter- 
national statesmen assumes increasing prominence 
and should be encouraged because of its tre- 
mendous importance in the events of democracy 
and world peace. 

“Many nations are faced with similar problems, 
the solution of which, by any one country, carries 
with it world-wide effects and material influence 
so that it behooves every nation to be actively 
interested in governmental questions which to- 
day are arising with such alarming rapidity. 

“Throughout the centuries the forward march 
of civilization has been promoted by the influence 
of exchanged thoughts and ideals. I considered 
it a privilege to attend and participate as a 
delegate from the American Congress to the 
thirty-fourth conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union.” 


The Honorable Millard Caldwell of Flor- 
ida, also one of the valuable members of 
Congress, writes to us as follows: 
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“The manifold problems which must be solved 
before the world witnesses anything approaching 
international good will can only be solved by free 
and easy intercourse between the governing agen- 
cies of the several countries. For those nations 
having interparliamentary bodies worthy of the 
name, the logical organization for this purpose is 
the Interparliamentary Union. At its conferences, 
unusual opportunities are afforded the delegates 
from all over the world to discuss in a broad and 
friendly manner the questions which are of imme- 
diate importance. Understandings are there 
reached and helpful assurances of cooperation 
given. The fact that these conferences cannot 
directly touch the dictatorships and their policies 
in no wise minimizes the necessity for a continuing 
strong Interparliamentary Union.” 


Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, who 
took an active part in the discussions at the 
Hague, writes: 

“A trip to Europe is a stimulating lesson in 
American patriotism, and a visit to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union at The Hague certainly in- 
tensifies one’s interest in government. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous contribution that such an 
experience makes to one’s knowledge is the en- 
largement of one’s perspective which it induces. 
To be a part of an assembly containing the parlia- 
mentary representatives of thirty nations; to see 
the vast panorama of problems which stretches 
out before the governments of the nations repre- 
sented; to appreciate the urge of dynamic forces 
which move through the peoples of the world; 
to be able to observe in a world of disharmony 
the intellectual and spiritual contact and coopera- 
tion of thirty nations which embrace the concepts 
of representative government, is to enjoy an en- 
richment of experience which can not fail to 
deepen one’s understanding of both the nature 
and the problem of human government. 

“The Inter-Parliamentary Union, like the very 
fact of the League of Nations, whatever may be 
the inadequacy of either or both, represents one 
step further which the intelligence of mankind 
has made toward a universal order—the parlia- 
ment of man which man has ever in his idealism 
aspired to achieve. It is too soon to expect that 
such a dream is about to come true, but it is not 
too early for all nations to appreciate that such a 
dream ought to come true. Certainly by collabo- 
ration, by the exchange of ideas, by criticism of 
methods and policies which have been employed 
in a peaceful forum, all the nations of the world 
can not only help one another, but help them- 
selves. More and more are all people coming to 
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appreciate that international peace is like good 
health—it is not won in a day, nor is it born 
under the suasion of some magic wand. It comes 
as most things come, perhaps slowly, certainly 
after laborious and sustained effort—after the 
will for it has been born in the world’s mind, and 
particularly after those things which lie across its 
path have been intelligently removed. 

“In its agenda at The Hague, the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union indicated that it was alive to 
world problems. For example, a look at that 
agenda reveals that the discussion not only ran 
the gamut of general debate on world conditions, 
but specifically included attention to and full discus- 
sion of the very penetrating problems of colonial 
resources and accessibility of raw materials, of 
the most-favored-nations clause, of an interna- 
tional law of copyright, and of the initiative for 
and the framing of laws. 

“It is well, in my mind, that the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union is an agency utterly without any 
force except the suasion of facts and just prin- 
ciples. It is a world stage upon which world 
problems may be paraded for the world to observe 
and to scrutinize. It is, therefore, I believe, one 
of the greatest contributors to universal under- 
standing, respect, and sympathy. 

“The United States has had an honorable part 
in the Inter-Parliamentary Union. Its presence has 
been encouraging to many nations despairing al- 
most of principle as the guide for international 
conduct and for something like an international 
conscience. This Inter-Parliamentary Union de- 
serves our continued support because its principles 
ef Democracy are our principles, and it is one 
more of those multiple forces which are leading 
mankind to the destiny of a wiser and a better 
life, and we hope an eventual universal peace.” 


IV 

While it is impossible to mention every 
item of interest connected with the Con- 
ference at The Hague, it should be added 
that the Union entered there upon a new 
and promising enterprise. Upon its initia- 
tive, twenty parliaments were represented 
at a special meeting on August 23 for the 
purpose of discussing plans for the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Section of Par- 
liamentary Secretaries. Most of the rep- 
resentatives were themselves parliamentary 
secretaries. The countries represented were: 
the United States of America, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, 
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Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia. 

Count Carton de Wiart, who presided, 
stated at the beginning that the Union in 
no wise intends to interfere with the work 
of Parliamentary Secretaries, who are of 
course under the direct orders of their vari- 
ous assemblies. The aim of the new Section 
is simply to give the Secretaries of Parlia- 
ments an opportunity to meet each other at 
sessions of the Union, where they may de- 
liberate together upon various technical 
phases of their work, according to a program 
to be determined by themselves. The desire 
for some such concert of effort has been 
brought frequently to the Union’s attention. 
By such means, it is believed, there could 
be brought about useful exchanges of legis- 
lative information, a greater collaboration 
between Congressional Libraries, improve- 
ments in the methods of documentation and 
of parliamentary procedures; and, not 
least, a distinct service to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union itself, especially in its work 
of publishing the Annuaire interparlemen- 
taire, the Informations constitutionnelles et 
parlementaires, and the like. For such 
reasons the Union stands ready to lend 
the Secretaries the assistance of its own 
permanent organizations, to invite them to 
its annual Conferences, to do what it can 
to promote acquaintanceships and under- 
standing among these important officials, 
and to aid them as much as possible in their 
efforts to help each other. It was voted to 
create a small committee to draw up rules 
and regulations for the establishment of 
such a Section. The members of the com- 
mittee are: MM. Kesper, of the Nether- 
lands, President; Maes, of Belgium; 
Astraldi, of Italy; Zagorowski, of Poland; 
Holm, of Sweden; and Genya, of Turkey. 
This committee is already working on a 
program to be presented to their colleagues 
as soon as practicable. 

The Interparliamentary Council re- 
elected as its President Count Carton de 
Wiart, Deputy, Minister of State, Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Interparliamentary 
Group, who thus remains also President 
of the Executive Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee for the coming year con- 
sists of Count Carton de Wiart of Belgium, 
President; M. J. Estelrich of Spain, to re- 
tire at the Thirty-fifth Conference; Baron 
B. Lang of Hungary, to retire at the 
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Thirty-sixth Conference; M. Ivar Lykke 
of Norway, to retire at the Thirty-seventh 
Conference, and M. Stevan Ciri¢é of Yugo- 
slavia, to retire at the Thirty-eighth Con- 
ference. Dr. Léopold Boissier remains 
Secretary General of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union with headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
V 

Thus, because of delightful experiences 

with the people of the Netherlands, because 
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of the nature of the work within the Con- 
ference itself, delegates from the United 
States Congress are quick to acknowledge 
that the Thirty-fourth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union deserves a wor- 
thy place in the long history of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, for it accomplished 
its simple purpose of enabling members of 
legislative bodies throughout the world to 
fulfill their international obligations more 
easily and with a greater wisdom. 





Iron and Scrap [ron 


By FLORA BULLOCK 


I 


IRON 


Iam Iron! Iron! Iron! Iron! 
Strength of the Earth! 

Power of the Sun! 

Waiting I lie in the deeps of earth, 
Sleeping, inert, red dust and rocks, 
Waiting the hand of the master, Man. 


Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! 
Roar and boom! Crash and bang! 
Fire and Iron! Melting, molding. 
White winds of water and Iron! 
Shining shafts, thundering wheels, 
Roar as of spinning worlds. 

Sons of Iron! Steel! Steel! 


I am Iron, the servant of man. 

Tool of his dreams, of his great desires; 
Shaped by his hands in unnumbered forms; 
Building his homes, his temples and towers, 
Ships of the seas, ships of the skies. 
Delight and beauty I bring to him; 

His joy I ring out in bells and strings. 

I am his Power, his Light, his Wings! 

I live! I live! 

Glory of Life in man’s service I know. 


II 
Scrap IRON 


Scrap Iron! Scrap Iron! Scrap Iron! Scrap 
Iron! 

Twisted and broken in rust I lie 

On farmstead and roadside and dark city 
ways; 

Wreck of man’s toil, waste of earth’s gift. 

Scrap Iron! Useless, unwanted, dead. 


Not so, you say? Useless? No! No! 
Great is thy worth in the marts of trade! 
There Kings will barter 

Gold for scrap iron, 

Wedding rings for scrap iron, 

Bread for scrap iron, 

Babe’s milk for scrap iron. 


I that am Iron, the maker with men, 
Sold like a slave for the works of Death. 
Sold for battleships, cannon, and guns, 
Bombs and bayonets, swords and shells; 
Sold for monsters like dragons of old, 
Demons of War in flame and thunder 
Raking the earth, the sea, the sky, 
Ploughing Life under! 


Was it for this I waited and dreamed 
Ages and ages in deeps of earth, 

Only to shatter and rend and destroy 
That which the hand of man has made? 
That which the hand of God has made? 
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Roots of the September Crisis 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


Assistant Professor of History, University of Missouri 


HE dramatic, at times terrifying, course 

of events of the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1938, will long be remembered by 
men throughout the occidental world. They 
may well introduce a period of calmer, more 
peaceful relations between the great powers 
of Europe; they may, on the other hand, 
merely serve to re-enforce the age-long be- 
lief—which surely they justify—that force, 
and force alone, is the dynamic drive be- 
hind high politics. For good or for evil, 
western Europe has seen the solution of a 
problem which has clouded the horizon 
ever since the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles 
was imposed upon Germany in 1919. It 
should be instructive to review the back- 
ground of the exciting crisis which was so 
recently solved by the meeting of the re- 
sponsible heads of the four great western 
powers. 


I 


Czechoslovakia was born at the confer- 
ence tables of Paris in 1919, but the Czech 
state was not the idea of the Allies. Long 
before Europe knew anything of the hor- 
rors of modern warfare, the doctrine of 
Nationalism had seeped into Central Eu- 
rope to teach Germans, Czechs, Hungar- 
ians, and other races that people of like 
cultural heritage should live in their own 
states. Historians, publicists, and men of 
letters appeared to champion the rights and 
interests of each national group, and slowly 
the doctrine spread until men of all classes 
in society came to identify themselves with 
their own racial groups. The protagonists 
of Czech nationalism plowed stony fields 
while their people were ruled from Vienna 
by the Hapsburgs. The monarchy state— 
complex of fourteen races could hardly ad- 
mit the validity of a doctrine which was 
destined to blow it to bits! Hapsburg 


officials placed every obstacle within their 
power in the way of Czech national prog- 
ress. 
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But the Hapsburgs were destined to fail. 
They were driven out of Italy (1860- 
1866); they were forced to allow Bismarck 
to unite the other German states (1866-71); 
they had to grant the Hungarians auton- 
omy (1867); and in 1914-18 their Empire 
was destroyed after its attempt to hold up 
the process of South Slav national unifica- 
tion. In the cataclysm, the Czech nation- 
alists first found effective means of fighting 
for their ideal. Czech soldiers deserted 
their regiments to join the enemies of their 
rulers; revolutionary committees in Bo- 
hemia were organized to prepare for the 
liberation, and Czech leaders travelled from 
England to France to the United States to 
seek the ears of the Allied statesmen for 
their cause. The liberals who regarded 
Nationalism as the cure-all for Europe’s 
political ailments could not but bless the 
labors of these men who sought to free their 
people from foreign domination. 

When the peace treaties were written, 
Czechoslovakia was introduced to the world 
as one of the new nations freed from the 
tyranny of the Hapsburgs. The Nazis 
assert that the writers of that treaty drew 
the boundary lines to the new state with- 
out any knowledge of the ethnographic pat- 
terns within its borders. That statement, 
however, will not stand the test of scrutiny. 
The framers of the treaties were well aware 
that the new state would include large Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities, but there 
were weighty reasons for not allowing that 
knowledge to influence their actions. In 
the first place, the Kingdom of Bohemia, 
which included the Czechs and the Sudeten 
Germans, had been a political unit since 
the Middle Ages. It was not until the nine- 
teenth century that Prague ceased to be the 
political center for the area, and even after 
the reorganization of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy, Bohemia remained a political unit 
within the Empire. Furthermore, the eco- 
nomic development of the old Empire had 
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led to a curious pattern; Bohemia had been 
its industrial province, and the areas in- 
habited by the Sudeten Germans were the 
chief and most potent centers of Bohemia’s 
industry. To cut those areas away from 
the purely Czech lands would have crippled 
Czech economy and given Germany terri- 
tory of tremendous economic value. Fur- 
thermore, the Sudetens lived in the moun- 
tainous frontiers which were the natural 
strategic defenses of the old Kingdom of 
Bohemia. Military experts were agreed 
that those mountains were the military key 
to Central Europe. 

When the treaties of Paris were being 
written there was little or no sympathy for 
Germany in the hearts of their framers. 
Years of war, clouds of hate, and specters 
of fear stood in the way of any concessions 
to the vanquished. The fourteen points 
could not be allowed to result in any 
aggrandizement of German power! Had 
Wilson’s doctrine been applied to the Ger- 
mans who lived in the old Hapsburg mon- 
archy, the Germany which would have 
emerged from the war would have been 
larger and potentially much more powerful 
than the Germany of 1914. German Aus- 
tria would have established this new Ger- 
many on the Danube, and the Sudeten 
lands would have added new industrial 
strength, as well as provided a military 
spring-board into Central Europe. No 
French statesman who had studied Rich- 
elieu, Louis XIV, and Napoleon, and who 
had been nourished in the doctrine of re- 
venge for 1870 could allow a mere idealistic 
dream like Wilson’s doctrine to create this 
new and powerful Germany, and espe- 
cially when the alternative was a Czech 
state which would be a respecter of the 
treaties of Paris and a potential ally of 
France! 

To expect the men of 1919 to see the 
problem in another light is to expect too 
much from mere human beings. War hys- 
teria, national interest, unfounded hopes 
that a treaty could be written and main- 
tained blinded them. They could not pull 
aside the curtain of the future to see a 
national revival spring out of the ashes of 
the Germany they were making; and surely 
they could not foresee that an obscure cor- 
poral in the defeated German army would 
one day threaten to invade Czechoslovakia 
and to bring war to all Europe because of 
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their handiwork. The men at Versailles 
were directly under the shadow of the war, 
and for better or for worse, their treaties 
were the work of their time. 


II 


As should be expected, the new Czech 
state showed its nationalist origins from the 
very beginning. Had not the Bohemians 
suffered for centuries under foreign rule, 
and was there not good reason to believe 
that only the Czechs and the Slovaks were 
really loyal to the new political unit? In- 
deed, the Sudeten Germans were ready for 
open rebellion; they had expected to join 
the German Republic and had taken no 
part in the organization of Czechoslovakia. 
In many sections loyal troops alone pre- 
vented the separatist ambitions of German 
“rebels” from starting a civil war. Who 
can blame the Czechs if they immediately 
sought to place the realities of power in the 
hands of their friends? The “purge” in 
the civil and military offices which left loyal 
Czechs and Slovaks in possession of post- 
offices, railroads, government buildings, 
and the army was a most natural response 
to the “unloyal’” attitude of the German 
minority. Further, who would blame the 
Czech government for using every means 
at its disposal to transfer the control of 
industry and commerce into the hands of 
men who believed in the solution made at 
Versailles? At the same time, it is easy to 
see why these measures did not go far to 
endear the Prague government to the Ger- 
mans. Between 1919 and 1925 the ques- 
tion disturbed the peace in Czechoslovakia, 
but in those years when Europe was settling 
down after her four year holocaust, the 
peace of all Central Europe was almost 
continuously disturbed. Men were adust- 
ing themselves to the new political and 
economic balances which were emerging 
in post-war Europe. 

After 1925, as in other parts of Europe, 
peace and seeming prosperity came to 
Czechoslovakia. Trade revived, money be- 
came more abundant, and soon politics took 
the inevitable lines of class divisions. A 
political crisis in 1925 was averted when a 
group of the German bourgeoisie parties 
gave up their negative policy to make com- 
mon cause with the Czech middle class 
against socialism. This inaugurated a new 
period in the race question. With Germans 
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in the cabinet the aggressive Czech na- 
tional policy was toned down, and soon 
Czechoslovakia justly earned the reputation 
of being the best behaved state in Central 
Europe. The Germans might complain that 
the Czechs kept control, and that they were 
not treated as well as they wished to be, 
but the fact remained that Czechoslovakia 
had the best “minority record” in Europe. 
Injustices there may have been, but noth- 
ing like the same as were to be found in 
Italy, Poland, or Jugoslavia. 

During the same period, the Czecho- 
slovak government did all that could be ex- 
pected in view of its position to placate 
Germany. Her renunciation of certain 
privileges on the Elbe river, odious to Ger- 
man pride, and her frank attempt to keep 
on friendly terms with the Reich did much 
to minimize the potential friction created 
by the Treaty of Versailles. True it is that 
she made and maintained a treaty of 
alliance with France, and steadfastly op- 
posed the union of Germany and Austria, 
but such a policy was dictated by the very 
nature of her political situation. To have 
done otherwise would have contradicted her 
own national interests. In 1929 any ob- 
server would have predicted a long, pros- 
perous, and peaceful future for Czecho- 
slovakia. Alone of the succession states, 
she seemed to have a stable economy, and, 
since the violent days of aggressive Czech 
nationalism were apparently past, she 
seemed to have arrived at a reasonable solu- 
tion of the minority question. 

But after 1929 came the depression 
which struck Czechoslovakia’s economic 
balance to the ground. Her exports dropped 
seventy-five percent; her factories closed; 
and her people faced bankruptcy and 
hunger. The Sudeten German areas, more 
highly industrialized and therefore more 
dependent upon trade, suffered the most. 
With the proletariat facing starvation, and 
the bourgeoisie, economic ruin, it was in- 
evitable that they should turn to politics for 
relief. But they were unable at first to find 
acommon flag, and the older party patterns 
prevented them from seeking relief through 
concerted German action. After 1933 this 
changed. The victory of the Nazis in Ger- 
many and the spectacular achievements of 
Hitler’s Reich provided them with a flag and 
a program. All of their old grievances, 
half-forgotten in times of prosperity, reap- 
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peared. They saw themselves the victims 
of Czech domination and they resolved, 
again, to become “rebels.” 

Separatist ambitions in the Sudetenlands 
had natural repercussions in Prague. The 
Czechs were acutely aware that the German 
minority in their land was better treated 
than any other German minority in Europe. 
They began to broadcast propaganda to 
justify themselves to the world, but at the 
same time, as a measure of precaution, they 
placed the entire frontier, the German lands, 
under a large degree of military supervision. 
The rising tide of German nationalism also 
influenced Czechoslovak foreign policy. 
With France they turned to the Soviet 
Union to find security against Nazi Ger- 
many. The French-Czechoslovak-Soviet 
pacts of non-aggression and mutual assist- 
ance were, as far as the Czechs were con- 
cerned, the answer to the tacit separatism 
which flourished within their state. How 
slender a reed this system would be could 
not be known before the acid test of Sep- 
tember, 1938. 

It would be grossly unfair to blame the 
Czechs for their actions; indeed, it is sur- 
prising that they were as reasonable as they 
have been. They stood out, like Austria- 
Hungary in 1914, on the basis of the status 
quo, against the treasonous demands of a 
minority of their citizens. All tradition has 
given a state the right to protect its bound- 
aries and its existence, and after all, the 
Treaty of Versailles had awarded the Sude- 
ten areas to Prague. The Prague govern- 
ment had spent millions to erect modern 
fortifications in just the area which she was 
asked to give up. The whole Czech econ- 
omy revolved around the raw materials and 
the factories which fate and geographical 
accident had placed in the hands of the 
Sudetens. The wonder is not that the 
Czechs took measures to defend themselves 
against irredentism—every precedent in 
history gave them that right; the wonder 
is that the Prague government was not more 
ruthless in suppressing incipient treason 
within its frontiers. 


III 


From the other side of the frontier, the 
picture of the Sudeten problem takes on 
very different colors. Bismarck in 1870 
united many of the German tribes into his 
German Empire, but at the same time he 
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disunited the German people. The battle- 
field at Koeniggraetz ended the loose asso- 
ciation between the Germans in Central 
Europe which had centuries of tradition 
behind it, and made possible a closer union 
for the truly German states north of the 
Hapsburg realms. Almost twenty percent 
of the Germans of Europe were excluded 
from Germany. The nationalist elements 
in the German lands were acutely aware of 
the fact that the process of unification was 
incomplete long before Mr. Wilson gave 
pontifical justification to national aspira- 
tions, but as long as the “unredeemed” Ger- 
mans lived in the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, a loyal ally of Bismarck’s Germany, 
irredentism could hardly become a vigorous 
political plant. 

The same forces, however, which liber- 
ated Czech, Roumanian, and South Slav 
peoples from the Hapsburg complex, “freed” 
the Germans as well. They had read Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ringing words: “All well-de- 
fined national elements shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new, or perpetuat- 
ing old, elements of discord and antago- 
nism,” a statement which he even re-en- 
forced by saying: “Peoples and provinces 
must not be bartered about from sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
or pawns in a game.” In 1918 Germans 
throughout Central Europe felt that, even 
though the war was lost, the dreams of the 
liberals of 1848 and the nationalists of the 
Pan-German League would be realized 
through the intervention of the philosopher- 
statesman from across the seas. The Ger- 
man politicians in Austria and the Sudeten 
lands saw their Czech, Roumanian, and 
South Slav fellow-citizens prepare for new 
political units, and they, in turn, made their 
plans for joining the German Republic 
which would emerge from the war. Lib- 
erals, nationalists, democrats, and social- 
ists—all saw salvation in unity with their 
German brothers, and the German poli- 
ticians at Weimar, where the Republic was 
taking form, welcomed the ex-subjects of 
the Hapsburgs to their state. 

But the men at Versailles could not ap- 
prove German unity. Bitterly the German 
politicians, publicists, philosophers, and 
people saw Italian, Roumanian, Polish, 
Czech, French, Greek, and South Slav na- 
tionalist aspirations blessed by the treaties, 
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while their own ambitions were denied. It 
was gall and wormwood added to the in- 
jury of the catastrophic peace terms; some 
eighty million Germans were faced with the 
bleak future of a Europe in which their 
voices could not count. The years follow- 
ing the conference only served to rub sand 
and salt into the open wound. The repara- 
tions and the invasion of the Ruhr, the 
humiliating occupation of the Rhineland 
and demilitarization of the nation, the feel- 
ing of inferiority emphasized at every con- 
ference table, the economic distress bred of 
the war and the treaties, and the complaints 
of German minorities living beyond the 
frontiers of the Reich, deepened the despair 
which patriotic Germans who refused to be- 
lieve that theirs was a pariah race, had to 
face. 

Was it unnatural that the Germans should 
take up the pen and the lecture platform 
to champion their cause? Was it surpris- 
ing to find irredentism growing luxuriantly 
in German political life? In 1920 there 
were millions of Germans under non-Ger- 
man governments for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Italians and Frenchmen under for- 
eign rule in 1914; Italy never gave up 
Italia irrendenta nor did France cease to 
plan for the return of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
burst of interest in Germans beyond the 
Reich was a natural political phenomenon 
of our time. Societies, leagues, and insti- 
tutes sprang into existence all over Ger- 
many. The literature of Auslanddeutschtum 
grew like weeds after a rainy season. Every 
grievance of German minorities resounded 
mightily from the presses of the Reich to 
keep alive the interest in the eventual 
dream of German unity. Even literary men 
pressed into the struggle with novels, short 
stories and poems explaining the fate of 
the German minorities. No student of the 
problem could have had more than a vague 
hope that Germany would ever be willing 
to agree to maintain the Versailles bound- 
aries of the Reich. 

In 1933 even that vague hope disap- 
peared with the arrival of Hitler’s Nazi 
party to power. No reader of Mein Kampf 
could fail to see that Hitler was the em- 
bodiment of German nationalism; his pro- 
gram called for the unity of the German 
people in Europe with a violence that would 
have startled the liberal nationalists of 
1848, and even surprised the Realpolitik 
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generation of Bismarck. Further, by the 
identification of party and state and party 
and race, the Nazis were able to unite the 
Germans beyond the frontiers in disciplined 
ranks so that it was possible for Berlin ac- 
tually to direct the course of the irredentist 
movement on both sides of the political 
frontier. The Nazis were more than just 
talkers and writers. In five years they re- 
organized, rearmed, and rejuvenated the 
German Reich. In the sixth year of their 
power they were ready to move in Europe 
to fulfil the dreams of Stein, Fichte and the 
men of 1848. 

The Nazis seem destined to finish Bis- 
marck’s work. Last winter, when the wars 
in Spain and China, the internal difficulties 
in France, the almost complete breakdown 
of the French Central European system, 
and lastly the Berlin-Rome axis for the 
moment immobilized the political forces 
which heretofore had prevented the Ansch- 
luss, the German army marched into Aus- 
tria and ended a problem which has troubled 
Europe ever since 1919. Whether Aus- 
trians wished unity with Hitler’s Reich or 
not is an academic question today; Eu- 
rope, for the first time in twenty years, ad- 
mits that the “Austrian problem” cannot 
cause a war. This summer and fall all eyes 
were centered on Czechoslovakia’s three and 
ahalf million Germans. In the swift-mov- 
ing events of the last week of September 
Europe agreed, under threat of direct ac- 
tion—to allow the unification of the Ger- 
man nation to continue. From the point of 
view of the German people, this Munich 
agreement is only a logical step in a world 
historical process which began when Herder 
first defined the doctrine of Nationalism for 
the German peoples in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Everyone is asking to-day: “What wiil be 
next?” The historian cannot answer. The 
political forecaster must weigh Hitler’s open 
renunciation of further territorial ambitions 
in Europe and the nationalist doctrine in 
Mein Kampf against the braggadocio pro- 
nouncements of less responsible Nazi politi- 
cians and the politico-economic position of 
Germany in Europe. But both historian 
and forecaster must wait to see. 


IV 


The immediate problem which was set- 
tled by the Four Power agreement at 
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Munich has been several years in the mak- 
ing. The raucous demands of Henlein’s 
Sudeten Deutsch Partei, and the tales of op- 
pression of the Germans in Czechoslovakia 
have come to the attention of the world 
with increasing crescendos for the last two 
years. The sensational political success of 
the “stooge” Nazi party among the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia gave some 
credence to the clamors against the Prague 
government. The question assumed inter- 
national importance when it became obvi- 
ous that the German government intended 
to push the minority question in Czecho- 
slovakia to a solution. The demanded solu- 
tion—complete decentralization of Czecho- 
slovakia along racial lines—was obviously 
only a stalking horse for German annexa- 
tion. In the first place, the fact that the 
Germans inhabited only the fringe around 
the frontier would have complicated the 
problems of administration, and secondly, 
if it were possible, the “canton solution” 
would have placed the entire fortifications 
of the country under the authority of poten- 
tial rebels against the state. 

Prague temporized, and proposed an 
alternative solution. The Sudeten party, 
instructed from Berlin, raised its demands 
and threatened violence and civil strife. 
By mid-summer the question had assumed 
international implications, for it was well- 
known that Hitler would not stand aside if 
the Czech army tried to suppress a civil 
war. London and Paris exchanged views, 
and Lord Runciman was sent to Prague to 
discover the “facts” and attempt to mediate 
the quarrel. 

The whole problem was complicated by 
the question: “What will Europe do if Ger- 
many invades Czechoslovakia?” 

Czechoslovakia was a member of the 
League, a signer of the Briand-Kellogg pact, 
a member of the World Court. Further- 
more, she was a member of the Little En- 
tente and had a pact of mutual assistance 
with France and with the U. S.S. R. In 
case she were invaded, the League and the 
Court could not be relied upon to save her, 
but what about France, Russia, and the 
Little Entente? The question was espe- 
cially up to France, since Russian aid was 
conditional upon French support, and the 
Little Entente would come into play only 
if Hungary attacked Czechoslovakia. 

It will be many years before the whole 
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story is out, but it is not hard to see the 
main outlines even today. France is not 
(and has not been for several years) in any 
position to embark upon a war in Europe, 
unless she can be absolutely sure of British 
support. It is an open scandal to patriotic 
Frenchmen that the economic and political 
crises of their nation have deprived French 
foreign policy of the power of independent 
action ever since 1934. Furthermore, the 
French General Staff well realizes that, 
since the reoccupation of the Rhineland and 
the construction of the German fortifica- 
tions opposite the Maginot Line, the prob- 
lem of an attack on Germany has become 
immeasurably hazardous. Just as in the 
Spanish crisis, the French referred the prob- 
lem to England. The leaders of French 
politics had no desire to fight unless it were 
absolutely impossible to avoid it, and then, 
only if England fought too. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in a broad- 
cast that responsible British statesmen could 
not involve the Empire in a Central Euro- 
pean problem without considerable study, 
and then, only if a great principle were in- 
volved. But if France and Germany should 
come to blows over Czechoslovakia, would 
not that principle inevitably appear, and 
would not Mr. Chamberlain, like Sir 
Edward Grey before him, be forced to ask 
the British Empire to wage a war which 
had its origins in political factors far from 
British interests? Mr. Chamberlain has 
tried to follow a.realistic policy; he sent 
Lord Runciman to Prague to get the “facts” 
before he would be forced to make a deci- 
sion. 

Many people on the morrow of the 
Munich agreement criticized Mr. Chamber- 
lain for “selling the Czechoslovak Republic 
down the river.” More of them smirked 
at M. Daladier for his “cowardly refusal 
to honor France’s signature to a treaty.” 
The “martyrdom of Czechoslovakia” has 
been a theme for publicists and opposition 
politicians all over Europe. Mr. Chamber- 
lain and M. Daladier were confronted with 
a situation not of their making, and they 
solved it in the only way open to respon- 
sible statesmen who could not allow the 
future of all Europe to be wrecked by a 
problem which affected only a compara- 
tively small group of Europeans. 
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It appears now evident that Lord Runci- 
man informed his chief that German an- 
nexation of the disputed area alone would 
solve the problem. It should not be sup- 
posed that when M. Daladier and Mr, 
Chamberlain decided to agree to such a solu- 
tion they were unaware of the weighty 
considerations which advised against it. 
True it is that annexation destroyed Czecho- 
slovakia’s power to resist German penetra- 
tion of the Danube, and handed over to 
Germany the fortifications on which the 
Czech people had spent millions of dollars, 
True it is that annexation will disrupt 
Czechoslovakia’s economic life, and greatly 
increase the industrial power of Nazi Ger- 
many. And true it is that this triumph of 
Nazi policy will give Hitler tremendously 
increased prestige in Middle Europe at the 
expense, undoubtedly, of France. But it 
is also true that to resist Hitler’s demands 
would have meant war: a war from which 
the present Czechoslovakia would never 
have emerged; a war which, even if the 
English and French had been victorious, 
would have cost millions of lives—to break 
through the German western front alone 
might well have cost a million men; and 
a war which probably would have ended 
with Berlin, London, and Paris in shambles. 
After that war Hitler would probably no 
longer rule Germany, but would the Sude- 
ten question have been solved? 

Much water must flow under the bridges 
of the Thames, the Seine, and the Rhine be- 
fore historians will see the terrifying last 
two weeks of September, and the agreement 
of Munich in true perspective. Hitler’s 
promise never again to jeopardize the peace 
of Europe by territorial demands, and a 
progressive military and moral disarma- 
ment of Western Europe must be realized 
before it will be possible to see whether 
the fall of 1938 marked a turn toward rea- 
sonable international conciliation, or a re- 
affirmation of the rule of force. Until that 
judgment is possible, the occidental world 
must merely regard the settlement of the 
Sudeten crisis as the removal of one of the 
friction points made at Versailles, and a 
last minute successful attempt to prevent 
the immediate outbreak of the predicted 
World War. 
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The War of Ideologies 


or 


De Mess Dat We’s In 
By RUFUS W. WEAVER, D.D. 


(Dr. Weaver, formerly President of Mercer University and teacher in Vanderbilt University, 
is the author of: History of Doctrine of Inspiration: The Reconstruction of Religion: Re- 
ligious Development of the Child: and other books. He is now Executive Secretary of the 


District of Columbia Baptist Convention. 
circles.—EpITor.) 


I 


EW words are constantly breaking into 
popular use. Twenty-five years ago, 
up-to-the-minute literary men exploited 
“meticulous,” pertaining to a finnically 
scrupulous caution. “Libido,” “moron,” 
“psychoneurosis,” and “the Oedipus com- 
plex” moved in with the Freudian psychol- 
ogy. “Normalcy” gained the spotlight, 
sponsored by President Harding. “Tin- 
can Lizzie’ supplanted the Henry Ford 
famous automobile, known to the trade as 
Model T. ‘“Moratorium” and “technology” 
were churned up by the panic of 29. “Fun- 
damentalism” and “modernism” became 
the shibboleths of a divided Protestantism. 
“Relativity,” the “electron” and “the cos- 
mic wave” were popularized, but little 
understood, by the scientists. Phrases, too, 
have played their part, some enjoying only 
a short run, others rivaling “Abie’s irish 
Rose” and “Green Pastures” in their ability 
to hold the stage. “The Big Stick,” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; “The Steam Roller,” Os- 
wald Schuette; “I choose not to run,” Cal- 
vin Coolidge; “Rugged Individualism,” 
Herbert Hoover; “the New Deal,” “Eco- 
nomic Royalists,” “Modern Lord Macau- 
lays,” Franklin Delano Roosevelt, are illus- 
trations. 
The latest of such words is “ideology,” 
and the latest of the phrases is “the war of 
ideologies.” Ideology once had a quiet, 


obscure place in the dictionary; it belonged 
to the ponderous vocabulary of the philoso- 
phies, especially those who founded their 
systems upon biological evolution, and if it 
had not been for the pundits of the press, the 
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He is widely known in interdenominational 


omniscient columnists, whose oracular effu- 
sions are syndicated and published by many 
journals, with a reserve appropriate only to 
one who writes fully conscious of his own 
infallibility, this word would undoubtedly 
have remained true to its original meaning 
and usage, a philosophical pearl, such as 
“the deep, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear”; for the real definition of the word 
is the science that treats of the evolution 
of ideas. As used by such eminent, un- 
biased and meticulous interpreters of world 
affairs as Gen. Hugh Johnson, Dorothy 
Thompson, Walter Lippman, Mark Sulli- 
van and Jay Franklin, to mention only a 
few of these benevolently-minded, self- 
abnegating moulders of public opinion, the 
word means any system of thought which, 
by means of propaganda, education or 
coercion, seeks to dominate some definite 
area of human relationships. Usage is the 
final determiner of meaning. So we may 
anticipate the time when every program, 
every ism, every heresy, will properly be 
called an ideology. Let no man deny the 
power of the press, and in proof of its 
power I call your attention to the fact that 
it can wrest out of its context a good, hon- 
est and respectable word, can give to it a 
new meaning, far removed from its original 
one, and in so doing can make this a hither- 
to unknown word so popular that millions 
will mouth it glibly, all exulting in the con- 
viction that they are both up-to-date and 
profound. “The war of ideologies” is the 
conflict of these systems of thought, and 
the phrase is used, in particular, to describe 
and to interpret the hostility, actual and 
latent, between such governmental theories 
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as Communism and Fascism. In this paper, 
the phrase is chosen because it suggests the 
friction, the collision, and the warfare that 
grow out of systems of thought, whenever 
they seek dominion in human affairs. 

The second title, “De Mess We’s In,” 
is taken from the oft-told story of a Negro 
church meeting, called to settle a controver- 
sial matter. The presiding officer called 
upon a leading deacon to describe the status 
quo. A member, not familiar with the 
phrase, leapt to his feet and said, “brudder 
Moderator, please splanify what it is yer all 
means by de status quo.” The Deacon 
promptly replied, ““My brudder, dat is de 
way we edicated Niggers describes de mess 
dat we’s in.” As a result of the war of 
ideologies now going on, the civilized world 
is in a mess. 


II 


The wars of ideologies are being waged 
only in civilized countries. Civilization is 
the co-operative effort of men to create, 
to use and to enjoy whatever is needed, 
useful and humanly satisfying. Mother 
Earth, language, property and all other 
goods, co-operative activity involving gov- 
ernment, and a sanctioned purpose or reli- 
gion are the five chief factors in every 
civilization, past and present. The basic 
problem of civilization has been and is the 
proper correlation and the harmonious so- 
cial integration of these factors, which we 
clearly recognize to be essential to the on- 
going of civilization. From this point of 
view, it is readily seen that the history of 
a civilization must include the following: 

1. The record of the development and 
the employment of its material resources; 

2. The study of the enrichment of its 
language, through which its literature, art 
and philosophy assume a nobler form; 

3. The account of its extension of co- 
operation, through an increasing division 
of labor, resulting in the multiplication of 
useful things, the exchange of goods, the 
creation of wealth and the higher spiritual 
values ; 

4. The description of the growth of gov- 
ernment, as a collective social instrument 
for the protection of the rights and the 
promotion of the security and the general 
welfare of the governed; and 

5. A survey of religion as the ultimate 
supernatural source, through which all that 
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is reverently cherished and highly prized 
is given a divine sanction. 

As we survey the civilizations of the past, 
these sublime creations of the human spirit 
pass in review, each bearing a geographical 
title, the Egyptian, the Sumerian, the Cre- 
tan, the Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Per- 
sian, the Aryan, the Phoenician, the Greek 
and the Roman; each creating its own lan- 
guage, its own modes of written expression, 
its own literature, art and world-view; each 
cultivating the soil, making discoveries, 
inventing tools and machines, and increas- 
ing its wealth; each developing customs, 
folk-ways, standards of living and forms of 
government, and inspired by the feeling of 
dependence; each observing the ceremonies 
and supporting the institutions of the reli- 
gion that cements the particular civilization. 
These co-operative activities, common to all 
civilizations, indicate the goals set by civil- 
ized man and give a basic classification 
to all the problems that the human race 
has and is meeting in its struggle for an 
increasingly satisfying existence on_ this 
planet. For an understanding of any diff- 
cult or baffling situation, the first step is 
to place the situation in its social milieu 
and to interpret it in the light of its relation 
to the classification we have made. Too 
often we try to solve the problem that the 
situation presents by studying it solely 
from the viewpoint of its relationship to 
the field in which it appears. Unemploy- 
ment may seem to be wholly an economic 
problem, but no one can make a thorough 
study without realizing that natural re- 
sources, contemporary culture, the moral 
grounds for the distribution of wealth, the 
responsibility of government and the Chris- 
tian doctrine of stewardship all enter into 
the picture, and in any comprehensive 
study must be fully considered. 

Another fact, to be recognized in regard 
to this classification, is the essential, sus- 
taining character of these basic factors, 
which are: Mother Earth; language; prop- 
erty or useful things, including all aesthetic, 
moral and spiritual values; government in 
all its forms; and religion in its myriad 
manifestations. 

Life needs sustenance. This Earth, on 
which we live is the carrier of all the sus- 
taining elements of physical life, including 
the human body. Language, also, is the 
carrier of ideas in the form of words and 
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thereby furnishes all the sustaining ele- 
ments to the thought life of man. Property 
is one of the important carriers of value, 
though not the only one, putting things 
to use in ministering to human needs. 
Government is the carrier of social security, 
through the making and the enforcement 
of laws. Religion at its best is the carrier 
of those elements that sustain the belief 
in eternal life. 


III 


Thoughtful men recognize the correct- 
ness of this classification, and have chosen 
one or another of them as the foundation 
of philosophical systems. Physical science 
describes natural processes and postulates 
the law of continuity. Philosophers, ground- 
ing their systems upon this law, have 
evolved a system of thought, called mater- 
ialism. Others, recognizing a fundamental 
difference between the physical and the 
mental, have asserted that mind has a real- 
ity that the changing physical world does 
not possess, and these, beginning with Plato, 
have developed a system of thought, called 
idealism. Still others, more concerned for 
the values of life, the ends for which man 
is ever striving as possessing the highest 
significance, claim that whatever promotes 
the welfare of the individual and of society 
must be the basis of one’s interpretation 
of the world, and they popularize a philos- 
ophy, which is known as pragmatism. The 
changes in the form of government, seen in 
European countries, react upon the thought- 
life in each of these lands, and philosophies 
are beginning to appear that defend the 
corporate, the totalitarian or the commu- 
nistic state. The religious thinkers have 
evolved two systems of thought, with a third 
that is a principle, rather than a system: 

1. The Roman Catholic Church, which 
holds that the Church should be above all 
institutions, including the state; 2. the 
Protestant, that the Church should be 
alongside the State; and 3. the Free 
Churches, who are agreed that the Church 
and the State should be separated, but who 
have evolved no clearly outlined philosophy 
for the social order. 

Please do not think that I am not taking 
atealistic view of the world situation. All 
the conflicts, now going on, are funda- 
mentally conflicts of old and new ideas, old 
and new loyalties, or inherited and contem- 
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porary interpretations of the social order. 
The phrase, the war of ideologies, has come 
into popular use, only because such a war 


is actually going on. We, who live in the 
United States, may exult in our geographical 
isolation, but ideological isolation is an im- 
possibility, now that the human voice has 
the speed of light, and radio messages girdle 
the world in a second of time. 

The nations of the world once formed a 
neighborhood; now they are more like a 
group of families, forced to live in the same 
house and compelled to eat from the same 
table. They are getting on one another’s 
nerves. 

The scientific method, if it be used in 
relation to our subject, calls for a study of 
the changes in modern civilization; the 
causes for these changes and a measuring 
of the forces that are most active in our 
day. For four hundred years, modern man 
has given the greater part of his attention 
to Mother Earth—the patient, experimental 
investigation of the physical world. Science 
has, in the minds of most educated men, a 
standing, a value and an authority unsur- 
passed by any other form of knowledge. 
The discoveries of the scientists, and the 
utilization of these discoveries by the in- 
ventors, have transformed the conditions 
under which we live, and in the process, 
modern society is undergoing a radical 
change. Abraham Lincoln died less than 
a decade before I was born. If he were to 
return now and walk about Washington, 
he would be startled and bewildered. The 
city he knew had no buildings more than 
three or four stories high. Electric eleva- 
tors, electric street-lighting, electrically- 
driven street cars, motor vehicles flashing 
along smooth-paved streets, the blaze of 
moving-picture theater entrances, woula 
fill him with astonishment. If he hurried 
from downtown to the White House, there 
to claim the hospitality due a former tenant, 

he would recognize the historic rooms; but 
many things would have to be explained to 
him, such as steam heating, sanitary plumb- 
ing, the typewriter, the telephone, the vic- 
trola and the microphone. Stephen Lea- 
cock’s parody on “An Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” which he calls “An Elegy 
near a City Freight Yard,” gives in poetic 
form a picture of the change since Gray 
mused under the yew trees of Stoke-Pogis 
Churchyard: 
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“The factory whistles blow across the way, 
Some cattle in a freight car still I see, 

The employees have finished for the day, 
And there is no one on the street but me. 


Now they have lighted the electric light; 

And all the people in the stores have gone, 
Except the cop on duty for the night, 

And round the corner p’haps a motor horn. 


Save that from yonder little railway tower, 

The switchman now and then is heard complain, 
When someone in a motor at this hour, 

Compels him to lift up his gates again.” 


Invention has led to technocracy. Where 
in 1900 America had installed three horse- 
power for each male worker, we had in 
1927 for each male worker, twenty-seven 
horse-power—an increase of nine-fold. 
Man’s capacity to produce can now meet 
all material needs. The ability to provide 
enough food, clothing and shelter to go 
round is something brand new in human 
experience. But the buying power does 
not keep up with the producing power. 
Technological progress is displacing work- 
ers, because, where industry in 1920 re- 
quired twenty workers, in 1936 only eleven 
are needed to do the same amount of work. 
The technological revolution of the twenti- 
eth century, instead of creating wealth and 
happiness, is a primary cause of human 
misery and social insecurity. The earth is 
bringing forth bountifully, but we are not 
able to evolve a program in which the needs 
of all will be met. So in this field we have 
a war of ideologies. 


IV 


Language is the carrier of culture. The 
range, the influence and the benefits of any 
culture are therefore limited to the number 
who use the language. The most remark- 
able linguistic change in modern times is 
the expansion of English speech. Three and 
one-half centuries ago, only 3,500,000 used 
English, while in England three languages 
struggled for supremacy; Latin favored by 
scholars; French favored by the Court; 
English favored by the people. The actual 
number of languages, as computed by the 
French Academy, is 2,796. Today 224,- 
995,500 speak English, over 50,000,000 
more use English speech in barter, while 
English is taught in practically all the non- 
English-speaking secondary schools of the 
progressive nations. To realize the expan- 
sion of English speech, most of which has 
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taken place within the past one hundred 
years, a list of other languages is given as 
nearly 100,000 less than the English-speak- 
ing: French, German, Italian, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Bulgarian, Bohemian, Danish, Greek, 
Albanian, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish 
and Lithuanian. Chinese with many dia- 
lects; Hindi with other Indian languages, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish and Russian, 
embracing many different tongues, are the 
principal languages left out. The vocabu- 
lary of the English is now 700,000 words, 
half of which are scientific or obsolete. To 
extend a language is a greater achievement 
than the conquest of new territory. The 
adoption of a new language results, sooner 
or later, in the appropriation of the culture 
that the language carries. Language is also 
the carrier of the ideologies that have 
gained or are seeking to gain acknowledg- 
ment and sway. 


V 


According to Maine in his Ancient Law, 
the ownership of property marks the most 
important change in the social development 
of man, prior to recorded history—the 
change from status to contract; from com- 
munal possessions to private property. 
Space does not permit here a review of the 
economic evolution of man. Suffice it to 
say that property is the chief material 
value, as truth, beauty and goodness are 
the chief spiritual values. It is values that 
inspire all the co-operative activities that 
make a social order. In our day, economics 
takes the central place. The ideologies 
that command the closest attention are 
those that have to do with the creation, the 
distribution and the enjoyment of wealth, 
and chiefest among them is the ideology of 
Karl Marx, a German Jew, turned Chris 
tian; and this is commonly known as com- 
munism. Within less than a century this 
ideology, which many unbiased students 
rank with Darwin’s biological evolutionary 
theory, has passed through the three stages 
of persuasion, education and coercion. In 
1847 Marx and Engels, finding in Brussels 
a small German group, called ‘“‘the League 
of the Just.” published The Communistit 
Manifesto, which declares that all history 
since the primitive tribal community of 
property is the history of conflict between 
social classes, created by economic condi- 
tions. Society as a whole is more and mort 
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splitting up into two hostile camps with two 
great classes—Bourgeoise and Proletariat. 
Under a capitalistic system, the profits in- 
cident to the creation of wealth are ap- 
propriated by the capitalist. The goal of 
proletarian struggle is the taking over of 
the ownership and control of all means of 
production, gaining thereby freedom for 
workers through a real social revolution. 
The Manifesto closed with an appeal for 
unity on the part of the Proletariats in 
every civilized country: “The workers have 
nothing to lose but their chains; they have 
a world to gain. Workers of all lands, 
unite!” 

“The materialistic conception of history,” 
writes Engels, expounding Marx, “starts 
from the proposition that the production 
of the means to support human life and, 
next, to production, the exchange of things 
produced, is the basis of all social structure; 
that in every society that has appeared in 
history, the manner in which wealth is dis- 
tributed and society divided into classes or 
orders, is dependent on what is produced, 
and how the products are exchanged. From 
this point of view, the final causes of all 
social changes and political revolutions are 
to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in 
men’s better insight into eternal truth and 
justice, but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange.”’ Marx’s great work, 
Das Kapital, was published only seventy 
years ago; and that book has supplanted 
the Bible for millions of our day. The 
World War gave to this ideology its oppor- 
tunity, and Lenin and his fellow Commu- 
nists were ready to take advantage of it: 
Soviet Russia is today the social, economic, 
political embodiment of the Communistic 
philosophy of life. An ideology, primarily 
economic in character, now utilizes all the 
resources of the Russian Soviet government 
for the enforcement of its principles and the 
carrying out of its social program. 

VI 

We turn now to the impact of new ideol- 
ogies upon European governments. When 
the Middle Ages ended, the theory of the 
divine rights of kings was the ideology that 
opposed the ideology of the absolute su- 
premacy of the Pope of Rome in the tem- 
poral realm. Ninety million of the popu- 
lation of Europe, in 1600, were Roman or 
Greek Catholic, and ten million Protestant. 
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In Greek Catholic and Protestant countries, 
there existed a union of Church and State. 
Two hundred years later, 1800, the popula- 
tion had increased to 190,000,000, 140,- 
000,000 of whom were subject to monarchs, 
claiming absolute authority; 30,000,000 
were governed by constitutional monarchies, 
and 20,000,000 were citizens of republics; 
and all of these 120,000,000 were Greek or 
Roman Catholics; 60,000,000 were mem- 
bers of some State Protestant Church and 
10,000,000 belonged to Free Churches, 
bodies that repudiated the authority of 
Rome, refused to unite with the State 
Church and who ordered their policy in 
harmony with the teachings of the New 
Testament. One hundred and twenty years 
later, 1920, the population was 470,000,000, 
110,000,000 were ruled by dictators, 80,- 
000,000 by absolute monarchies, 110,000,- 
000 by constitutional monarchies and 170,- 
000,000 were citizens of republics. The 
religious affiliations were: Greek or Roman 
Catholics, 330,000,000; State Protestant 
Churches, 70,000,000; and Free Churches, 
50,000,000. Seventeen years later, 1937, 
the population had grown to 550,000,000 
of whom 400,000,000 were ruled by dic- 
tators; 70,000,000, by constitutional mon- 
archies; 80,000,000 by parliamentary re- 
publics; 360,000,000 were in the Greek or 
the Roman Catholic Churches; 50,000,000 
in the State Protestant Churches; 50,000,- 
000 in the Free Churches, and 90,000,000 
non-religious. In seventeen years over half 
of the peoples of Europe have broken with 
their traditions and have adopted some 
form of dictatorship. 


VII 


The most disturbing feature of this aston- 
ishing change in Europe is the impact of 
politics upon religion. There was inaugu- 
rated in Russia a five year plan for the liqui- 
dation of Christianity in 1932. “By May 
1937 no Church,” so the authorities an- 
nounced, “is to be left in the Soviet Union. 
God will therefore be expelled as a medieval 
relic from the territory of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Communist Government, holding as 
a conviction that, “the knowledge of science 
is the only useful instrument and the only 
valid guide of human action,’ maintains 
that the continuance of religious belief is 
an obstacle to the wholehearted acceptance 
of science, by which they hope to improve 
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the condition of the people. Therefore, 
they stand for “a positive and uncompro- 
mising atheism.”” How many have died 
for the Christian Faith no man knows, but 
the number runs probably into hundreds of 
thousands. Twenty years ago it was re- 
ported that there were 2,000,000 Baptists 
in Russia; today we do not know with 
certainty that any survive. Of the 275 
Lutheran pastors only two were known to 
be at liberty last year. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church and, to a far greater extent, the 
Greek Catholic Church have been the 
greatest sufferers. At one time the Union 
of Militant Atheists sponsored by the So- 
viet Government had a membership of 
5,000,000. Under the ideology of Com- 
munism, religion is outlawed by the State. 

The Nazi Party in Germany was formed 
in 1920. From the first, its leader was 
Adolph Hitler, a genius in the art of prop- 
aganda. He has transformed Germany 
by wiping out territorial lines and creating 
a totalitarian State. Industry, commerce, 
labor, education and the entire social life 
have been regimented. Political parties 
have been destroyed. Three Christian 
groups exist in Germany: the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Lutheran State 
Church, both supported by public taxation, 
and the small Free Churches, who receive 
nothing from the Government. The feeling 
exists among the people, and this has been 
fanned by the Nazi leaders, that the Jews, 
forming only one per cent of the population, 
have monopolized the professions, reaped 
largely all the profits made in business, and 
that they formed an intractable cultural 
group, thoroughly inimical to the interests 
of the German nation. When Hitler came 
to power he showed no mercy to the Jews, 
and the criticism of his course in other na- 
tions only intensified the loyalty of the 
people to the Nazi Government. The 
ideology of Naziism makes the State su- 
preme in all areas of life. Therefore it 
follows that the education of the youth 
must be wholly under the direction of the 
Nazi Government. The Roman Catholic 
and the Lutheran Churches, when their 
youth organizations were merged into the 
Hitler Youth, were aroused. The Roman 
Catholic and the Lutheran press protested, 
and later the Pope himself. To this Hitler 
replied last May: “I will not tolerate that 
the German people’s authority shall be 
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menaced from any quarter. That holds 
good above all for the Churches. As long 
as they confine their activities to religious 
problems, the State will not molest them. 
If, however, they attempt to arrogate to 
themselves, through actions, pronounce- 
ments or encyclicals rights that belong to 
the State, we will drive them back to the 
domains of their spiritual and ministerial 
functions. Nor will we tolerate criticism 
of the State’s morals: . . . We propose to 
assume full responsibility for the morals of 
our State and our people.” Referring to 
the antagonism of Catholics and Lutherans 
as being like that of cats and dogs, he cried, 
“We will take them when they are ten years 
old and bring them up in the spirit of the 
community until they are eighteen. ... 
Who shall dare say that such training will 
not produce a nation?” Religion may re- 
main only on condition that all its organiza- 
tions shall be subservient to the State and 
shall co-operate in carrying forward the 
Nazi ideology. 

In Spain, the war of ideologies, for that 
is all that the conflict between Franco and 
the Popular Front actually is, has horrified 
the world. When Alphonso fled in 1931, 
a republic was set up. Church and State 
were separated. The Jesuits were ordered 
dissolved. Church property was taxed. 
The members of the religious orders were 
restricted in their teaching solely to reli- 
gious subjects. The issues in this civil war 
are stated from one side in the appeal of 
Spanish Roman Catholic prelates published 
a while ago, and in the answer, published 
in the New York Times later and signed 
by 150 leading educators and Protestant 
ministers. Here is an ideological war be- 
tween Fascism and Democracy or Fascism 
and Communism, depending upon one’s 
point of view. In whatever way the con- 
flict may be interpreted, the fact furnishes 
proof for the significant statement that 
while in the past wars have been waged 
for conquest, for the preservation of dy- 
nasties and for the extension of commerce 
and trade, the wars of our day are due to 
the introduction of coercion, the use of 
armed forces, for the establishment and the 
domination of ideologies. The two chief 
factors in creating this situation are the 
radio and the bombing plane. So long as 
our ideology is extended only through per- 
suasion, it is a fruitful source of neither 
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discord nor conflict. When it seeks control 
over the schools, the struggle begins; and 
when it seizes the sovereignty that a State 
possesses and uses this power to impose this 
ideology upon those outside the State, in- 
ternational security ends and a world war 
becomes inevitable. 

Notice must be taken of Italy, probably 
the best illustration of the rapidity with 
which an ideology, having gained the con- 
trol of one State, comes to be a most power- 
ful factor in creating the unrest that pre- 
sages a world-war. Fascism, with Musso- 
lini as its leader, came into power October 
22, 1922. Censorship of the press came 
January 1, 1925; parliamentary govern- 
ment was destroyed in 1934 and its legisla- 
tive powers transferred to the National 
Council of Corporations which as the Co- 
operate State now governs Italy. Since 99 
per cent of the Italians are Roman Catho- 
lic, arrangements between the Fascist Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican, satisfactory to 
each, were sought. Mussolini signed in 
1929 a concordat with the Pope of Rome, 
by which the teaching of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion is required in all the Italian 
schools, where the crucifix hangs on the 
wall beside the portrait of the King. In 
Italy, there is a union of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Fascist State, but if we 
may believe Mussolini, the State is superior: 
“The Fascist State asserts its ethical char- 
acter; it is Catholic, but it is Fascist, above 
all, exclusively, essentially Fascist.” 

The wars of ideologies within other lands 
involve organized religion: Palestine, Tur- 
key, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Mexico and even 
Japan. It flares up in America because 
of a widespread hostility to the ideology 
of the Ku Klux Klan. The whole world 
has the jitters and the status quo evidences 
“de mess dat we’se in.” 


VIII 


Two years ago, I was invited by Gover- 
nor J. C. B. Ehringhouse, of North Caro- 
lina, to make an address on Sunday after- 
noon in the beautiful cathedral-like temple 
of worship that overlooks Valley Forge. 
Here each year a selected representative 
from each one of our forty-eight common- 
wealths speaks upon some theme in which 
is stressed the relation of religion to the 
origin and the development of American 
institutions. Believing that in America we 
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are in the process of working out more 
successfully than in any other country the 
practical and the proper integration of all 
competing, and often colliding ideologies, 
I quote from this address that portion which 
seems to me to point in the direction of a 
solution of the problem we are here con- 
sidering. 

Every civilization rests upon a system 
of values that embodies the principles of 
action that control the lives of the people, 
who through cooperation support, enjoy 
and perpetuate the culture which the par- 
ticular civilization seeks to express. The 
truthfulness of this thesis is evidenced in 
the histories of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, 
India, China, Greece and Rome. Our 
Western civilization, according to many 
students of political theory, is grounded 
upon the principle of the perfectibility of 
human nature. Out of this principle has 
been evolved five corollaries that are be- 
lieved to control social action. Taken to- 
gether they form a procession of social 
agencies that are supposed to lead the gen- 
erations of men into an ideal social order, 
which has as its goal the permanent pros- 
perity and the ultimate perfection of hu- 
manity. John Locke, Thomas Hobbes, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Paine are 
historic names associated with the develop- 
ment of this political theory. 

The five corollaries that these exponents 
of the principle of the perfectibility of 
human nature have evolved are: 


1. The inalienable right of mankind to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—Freedom. 

2. Political sovereignty inheres ultimately in 
the will of the people—Democracy. 

3. The dissemination of knowledge among all 
the people, irrespective of their station in life, is 
the most effective means of safeguarding and pre- 
serving democratic institutions—Popular Educa- 
tion. 

4. Man has discovered in the Scientific Method 
the way through which all the forces of nature 
may be utilized in the promotion of human wel- 
fare—Natural Science. 

5. The extension of man’s freedom, the enrich- 
ment of culture and the creation of material wealth 
irresistibly contribute to human betterment—Un- 
limited Progress. 


American institutions, thus conceived, 
are grounded upon popular rights, demo- 
cratic rule, public education, scientific dis- 
covery, and invincible human progress. 
These principles of action are the expres- 
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sion of five basic assumptions: Human 
Perfectibility, Human Liberty, Human 
Culture, Human Sufficiency, and Human 
Progress. 

Eight years ago Professor Charles A. 
Beard in his “Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion” summarized the faith of the American 
people in the following words: 

“The most common note of assurance was the 
belief in unlimited progress—the continuous ful- 
filment of the historic idea which had slowly risen 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
to a position of commanding authoritly. Con- 
cretely it meant an invulnerable faith in democ- 
racy, in the ability of undistinguished masses, as 
contrasted with heroes and classes, to meet by 
reasonably competent methods the issues raised in 
the flow of time—a faith in the efficacy of that 
new and mysterious instrument of modern mind, 
the invention of invention, moving from one tech- 
nological triumph to another, overcoming the ex- 
haustion of crude natural resources and energies, 
effecting an even wider distribution of the blessings 
of civilization—health, security, material goods, 
knowledge, leisure and aesthetic appreciation, and 
through the cumulative forces of intellectual and 
artistic reactions, conjuring from the vasty deeps 
of nameless and unknown creative imagination, 
noblest order; subduing physical things to the 
empire of the spirit—doubting not the capacity 
of the Power that had summoned into being all 
patterns of past and present, living and dead, to 
fulfil its endless destiny.” 


If this be an actual portrayal of the 
American spirit as it existed a decade ago, 
it surely is not entirely true today. Our 
present moral collapse has shaken our faith 
in the perfectibility of human nature. The 
rise of the modern Caesars in Europe is 
accompanied by the rejection of the theory 
that sovereignty inheres in the will of the 
people and that parliamentary government 
is necessary to make that will effective. 
Education appears today before the bar of 
public opinion, charged with the failure to 
impart those appreciations, those intrinsic 
values, upon which all moral character rests. 
Modern science, which has made possible 
the machine and the overproduction of 
goods, stands utterly helpless in the pres- 
ence of our worldwide economic distress. 
Today we are beginning to doubt whether 
any human control, established through 
human effort and inspired by purely human 
ideals, can achieve a lasting social security 
and a durable material prosperity. Indeed, 
we are seriously questioning whether the 
five fundamental principles that the theor- 
ists tell us have led the advance of Amer- 
ican civilization may not actually be the 
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five foolish virgins, described in the immor- 
tal parable of the Master. Surely it is true 
that their lamps are going out. 


IX 


There is another philosophy to which we 
now turn our attention. The fundamental 
principle in the teachings of Jesus is the 
fitness of man for a divine fellowship, 
through faith in and obedience to the spirit- 
ual leadership of the Eternal Christ. This 
leads to the affirmation of the competency 
of the human soul, aided by divine grace, 
to achieve a godlike integration of the inner 
life, through which whoever has this experi- 
ence is endowed and equipped to cooperate 
with others, having a like experience, in 
promoting and making permanent a better 
social order, in which the purpose of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ is increasingly 
embodied and made the more regnant in 
the institutions of men. From this funda- 
mental principle we infer five corollaries, 
symbolized in our thought by the five wise 
virgins: 


1. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
the gifts of God; and these endow man with the 
following inalienable rights: 

(a) The right to protect and enrich individual 
and social life; 

(b) The right to be personally responsible for 
all acts, and their consequences, that are the 
creative expression of personal liberty ; 

(c) The right to feel individual obligation, 
which has as its correlative the recognition of the 
duty to order all of one’s activities in the interest 
of others, as well as one’s own self. 

2. All authority has its ultimate source in the 
sovereignty of a holy and loving God, and the 
true goal of all individual and corporate effort 
is, acknowledging the sovereignty of God, to 
establish the will of God in the lives and the in- 
stitutions of men. 

3. The apprehension and dissemination of all 
truth, revealed as well as profane, sacred as well 
as secular, accompanied by its application to 
human behavior, is the most effective means of 
safeguarding and preserving all institutions that 
minister to public welfare. 

4. Individual, social and racial progress are 
conditioned upon man’s cooperating with God, 
and acquiring thereby a divine reinforcement. 
Only through a regenerated humanity can man- 
kind be developed to its highest possibilities. 

5. The extension of the realm of free action, the 
growth of culture, and the creation of material 
wealth make for human betterment only as in- 
dividuals, groups and nations, conscious of their 
position as stewards of God, dedicate themselves, 
all that they own and all the powers that they 
possess, to the high and holy enterprise of order- 
ing all their activities in harmony with the prin- 
ciples that inhere in the character of God. 
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xX 


Now I make bold to say that American 
institutions, American culture, American 
civilization, and all that is connoted by the 
word American, are the products of the 
imperfect fusion of these two philosophies 
of society that we have outlined. The one 
has emphasized human rights, human sov- 
ereignty, human culture, human sufficiency 
and human progress; the other has empha- 
sized human responsibility, human depend- 
ence, human competency in religion, human 
stewardship in administration of earthly 
affairs, and human progress, aided by Di- 
vine Providence. The first philosophy is 
humanistic; the second is truly Christian. 
The one is represented by the five foolish 
virgins; the other, by the five who were 
wise. Today the lamps of the foolish vir- 
gins are flickering and going out. The 
spirit of buoyant and arrogant self-assur- 
ance is fast dying in American life. We 
find ourselves in the midst of alarms and 
confusion. We are beginning to distrust 
the very things in which we have trusted 
most—democracy, education, science, in- 
vention and progress. New oil is needed 
in these lamps. The question is being asked 
in all seriousness whether the form of gov- 
ernment we have inherited from our fathers 
can function in a complicated industrial, 
capitalistic age, that produces goods and 
foods in excess of the needs of its people, 
but so fails in their equitable distribution 
that distress is found everywhere and mil- 
lions seek employment in vain. 

In that address at Valley Forge I 
took occasion to say: 

“As our revolutionary sires one hundred and 
fifty-nine years ago suffered from physical ills, 
so the whole world is suffering today from eco- 
nomic ills. The nerves of the nations are strained 
to the highest tension. Europe stands upon the 
brink of war. In the crashing of mighty social 
forces; in the sudden and utterly unreasonable 
veerings of public opinion that have so startled 
us; in the emotional response that multitudes, 
grown resentful toward the existent social order, 


are exhibiting as they listen to the ravings of 
“radiotic” mischief-makers, we of today are bear- 
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ing a burden of anxiety like that borne by Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge. That burden 
drove him to his knees. The call of God to us is, 
“Americans, to your knees!”” I welcome all the 
good the New Deal is making possible, but our 
deep necessity no New Deal can meet. It is the 
New Appeal that will mark the turning of this 
nation to God, that will usher the coming of the 
bridegroom into the estate of material and spiritual 
prosperity ; it is the fusing again of the philosophy 
of human rights and the philosophy of an over- 
ruling Providence that will restore to us the bless- 
ings we so sorely need. In so doing, we shall 
reincarnate the spirit of Valley Forge.” 


As I take the long, long look, the follow- 
ing give me hope: 

1. The trends of science toward a spiritual in- 
terpretation of matter; 

2. The expansion of English-speaking areas, for 
English, it seems to me, is the finest linguistic 
carrier of the ideas of human liberty; 

3. The concentration of interest upon public 
welfare, in the broadest sense that the term has 
ever been used; 

4. The struggle for the creation of an inter- 
national and interracial conscience, on which to 
ground the successful enforcement of international 
law without a resort to arms; 

5. Intellectual and religious liberty, with per- 
suasion as the only means for propagating any 
system of thought. 


On these I formulate my social creed: I 
believe that all lasting corollaries are 
grounded upon the orderliness of the uni- 
verse, the sovereignty of truth, the stew- 
ardship of life, the sanctity of moral prin- 
ciples and the providence of God, and to 
this I add that the cosmic purpose has its 
source in the mind of God, and its fulfil- 
ment in the omnipotence of God. 
Therefore, all ideologies, social, economic, 
moral and religious that seek the security 
of a group, the elevation of a class, the 
preservation of a traditional ethic or the 
enthronement of an institution, even though 
it claim to be the Church of Christ, would, 
in the course of time, be supplanted by one 
that is altruistic and worthy of our highest 
conception of God; one in which goodwill, 
guided by intelligence, shall seek the fed- 
eration of man, under the acknowledged 
sovereignty of God. Either that or chaos! 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


It [peace] is the theme of discussion in colleges, acadamies and lyceums. In some cases prizes are 
statedly awarded, for the best essays and poems on the subject of peace, and of arbitration as a sub- 


stitute for war. 


From the ADVOCATE OF PEACE (now WORLD AFFAIRS) 
December, 1838 
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Report of Joint Committee On 
Philippine Affairs 


By DIOSDADO M. YAP 


(Dr. Yap, formerly Publicity Officer for the Philippine 
Resident Commissioner to the United States, is now 
lecturing in this country on American-Philippine 
Affairs.—Ep1ror. ) 


I 


HE long-awaited report of the Joint 

Preparatory Committee on Philippine 
Affairs, which was signed on May 20, 1938, 
and approved by the Interdepartmental 
Committee headed by Assistant Secretary 
of State Francis B. Sayre, is now in the 
hands of President Roosevelt. The Chief 
Executive is expected to transmit this 
rather monumental work, together with 
the suggested legislation embodying the 
recommendations of the committee, to the 
76th Congress soon after it convenes in 
January, 1939. 


II 


In order to study the “imperfections or 
inequalities” of the Independence Law, it 
will be recalled, an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Philippine Affairs was set up in 
December, 1934. This Committee began 
its work in January, 1935, by studying the 
United States-Philippine trade problems 
and by trying to discover ways for coordi- 
nating the activities of the various admin- 
istrative departments and agencies of the 
United States Government concerned with 
Philippine affairs. The Committee realized 
that it had been created with the under- 
standing that, in justice to the United 
States and to the Philippines, the uncertain- 
ties and misconceptions as to the future 
political and economic relations between 
the two countries should be removed as soon 
as possible, and also, that certain modifica- 
tions in existing legislation might be neces- 
sary to facilitate the adjustment of Philip- 
pine economy to a position independent of 
preferences in the United States market. 
Among the problems considered by the 
committee was the change of the American 
export trade to a nonpreferential, competi- 
tive position in. the Philippine market. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of such problems, it 
was found desirable to create a Joint Com- 
mittee of American and Philippine experts 
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to study the facts and to formulate recom- 
mendations looking toward the correction 
of any “imperfections or inequalities” 
which might be found to exist in the present 
arrangement. 


III 


Thus the Joint Preparatory Committee 
on Philippine Affairs was created. Its first 
meeting on April 19, 1937, was attended by 
Commonwealth President Manuel L. Que- 
zon, and by Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis B. Sayre. This Committee, en- 
gaged in a very far-reaching undertaking 
to ascertain how United States-Philippine 
commercial and other relationships may be 
adjusted, held public hearings for the inter- 
ested parties both in the United States and 
in the Philippine Islands, the purpose being 
to prepare the way for a trade conference 
and to make recommendations. The Com- 
mittee conducted its study and investiga- 
tion with the general understanding that 
preferential trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands 
will be terminated on July 4, 1946, or at the 
earliest practicable date consistent with giv- 
ing the Philippines a reasonable opportu- 
nity to adjust their national economy. 

Among the problems considered by this 
Committee, there is authority for believing, 
were the following: (1) The character of 
the trade preferences which should exist for 
a specified, limited period; (2) The pre- 
cise arrangements for governing the trade 
relations between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands after the termination of 
the preferential trade relations; (3) Eco- 
nomic adjustments that could be under- 
taken in the Philippine Islands and methods 
of executing and financing such adjust- 
ments; (4) The need or appropriateness of 
changes in the Philippine currency and 
banking system, and in the provisions for 
servicing Philippine bonded indebtedness 
that may be required to implement the 
plan for economic adjustment; (5) Ade- 
quate protection of the rights and interests 
of the United States and its citizens in the 
Philippine Islands and of the Philippines 
and its citizens in the United States after 
attainment of independence; and (6) The 
bearing which the possible negotiation of 
the neutralization agreement, as provided 
in the Independence Act, might have on the 
problems studied by the Committee. 
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IV 


Since the signing of this voluminous re- 
port, by the Joint Preparatory Committee, 
nothing definite has so far been given pub- 
licity either by the Committee or by the 
Administration, except a general statement 
regarding independence in 1946 and con- 
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cerning graduated tariff duties on Philip- 
pine exports to the United States until 1960 
instead of 1946. Furthermore, American 
and Filipino papers have published nothing 
but conjectures and surmises regarding the 
contents of the Report. It is believed, 
however, that its general nature is substan- 
tially as herein summarized. 











Latin America 














Outlook on the Americas 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


Director, Inter-American Center, The George Washington University, Washington, District of Columbia 


I 


RAZIL’S recent request that the Ger- 

man ambassador at Rio de Janeiro be 
recalled to Berlin, and the Reich’s prompt 
demand that the Brazilian ambassador at 
Berlin be summoned home may have sur- 
prised persons unfamiliar with the none 
too cordial relations between the two 
countries. 

Affairs between Germany and Brazil 
had not been running smoothly for some 
months. The Governments at Rio de 
Janeiro and Berlin had been periodically at 
odds since President Getulio Vargas took 
steps requiring primary and _ secondary 
schools, including German language insti- 
tutions, to teach the Portuguese language 
and Brazilian cultural subjects. The presi- 
dent’s decree had also placed a prohibi- 
tion on political enterprise by foreigners 
in Brazil. 

German activities in Brazil were said to 
be linked to a political group known as the 
Green Shirt Integralists, whose plot against 
the chief executive was thwarted in March 
1938. Germany, it will be recalled, looked 
towards Brazil as a lucrative market for 
German goods. However, a trade expan- 
sion campaign had contributed to differ- 
ences between Berlin and Rio de Janeiro 
and, last July, resulted in a short-lived trade 
war when Brazil refused to accept German 
barter marks. 


The Brazilian Government’s request that 
the German ambassador be removed from 
Rio de Janeiro evoked a storm of Nazi de- 
nunciation in the controlled German press. 
News comments denied that the ambassa- 
dor was in any way responsible for Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda in Brazil. They 
declared that National Socialist activities 
by German citizens abroad not only had 
been denounced officially but also rigidly 
prohibited by party authorities. They 
praised the German ambassador for the 
energy with which he assumed his difficult 
diplomatic assignment in Brazil and em- 
phasized that at no time did he exceed the 
limits of his prerogatives. 

Final action in the diplomatic rumpus 
remains to be seen. But one thing seems 
assured: the United States will benefit 
through the exchange of goods with Brazil. 
Also, the cooperation between Washington 
and Rio de Janeiro to consolidate the Amer- 
ican republics behind a program of peace 
will be strengthened, especially as the Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister, Senhor Oswaldo 
Aranha, for years ambassador to the United 
States, is well disposed towards President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. 

II 


Arbitration of the last of the extensive 
Latin American boundary disputes came to 
an unsatisfactory recess two months ago. 
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Commissions from Ecuador and Peru as- 
sembled in Washington early in October 
1936 to adjudicate a dispute involving some 
100,000 square miles of territory west of 
the upper Amazon River, were told tem- 
porarily to end discussions. The end of 
the Washington conference resulted in the 
following message to President Roosevelt 
from the President of Ecuador, Sefor M. 
M. Borrero: 


“In spite of the generous efforts of Ecuador, un- 
fortunately no agreement, not only looking toward 
a friendly compromise but even a formula for the 
juridical solution of the controversy which it has 
maintained with Peru regarding boundaries for 
more than a century, has been reached in the direct 
negotiations begun in 1933 in Lima and more than 
two years ago in Washington. 

“On the contrary, the neighboring country 
(Peru) has just refused to reply to a proposal for 
total arbitration as the supreme course and, in 
addition, it has violently suspended the current dis- 
cussions, thus placing the rights of my country 
in grave jeopardy and infringing the pacts which 
unite my country to the discussions. 

“The maintaining of such a delicate source of 
difference constitutes as insuperable obstacle to the 
fraternal harmony between the two States of the 
sort by which indestructible antecedents impose 
the most complete solidarity for the reciprocal 
benefit and progress of the continent. 

“For this reason, and upon the completion amid 
universal applause of the admirable work of 
mediation which terminated the long and bloody 
conflict in the Chaco, I have the honor to appeal 
to Your Excellency, noble artificer of that peace, 
to be good enough to crown magnificently the 
civilizing labor which you have just finished with 
such luster and glory by intervening in a friendly 
manner in the solution of the century-old conflict 
which has brought Ecuador and Peru on so many 
and such painful occasions to the verge of war 
and has prevented the complete disappearance of 
territorial problems in America. 

“T have absolute confidence that the mediatory 
governments in the Chaco problem will not hesi- 
tate in assuming this honorable responsibility by 
taking under their auspices the continuation of the 
negotiations and by suggesting feasible formulas 
of fraternal conciliation which will conjure away 
forever a fearsome difference. 

“With this new and opportune intervention, 
Your Excellency will gain the imperishable grati- 
tude of my country and of all America, and will 
place on the brow of the country over which you 
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so wisely preside the most pure and exemplary 
glory. 

“With the complete assurance that Your Ex. 
cellency will not refuse this invaluable service to 
the cause of American peace, I convey to you in 
advance the appreciation of my country and my- 
self. Please accept, Your Excellency, my respect- 
ful homage of admiration.” 


The authority for the sending of two 
commissions to Washington during October 
1936 was found in what is termed the 
“Ponce-Castro Ovyanguren Protocol” of 
June, 1924, which provided that “the two 
Governments of Peru and Ecuador shall, 
with the previous consent af the United 
States send delegates to Washington for an 
amicable discussion.” 

During 1936 President Roosevelt signi- 
fied his willingness to receive the delega- 
tions on behalf of the United States, and 
likewise signified his willingness to render 
an arbitral decision should the delegates 
fail to reach a decision. Certain students 
of Latin-American affairs questioned the 
wisdom of President Roosevelt taking such 
a responsibility unto himself since he would 
have nothing to gain should he offend one 
of the contending nations. 

The arrival of the Ecuadorean-Peru- 
vian delegates at Washington attracted the 
attention of the European countries as well 
as the Southern Americas. Washington as 
a place for meeting prompted the somewhat 
subtle quip that “American Justice,” should 
the United States be called upon to render 
a decision, “was not always appreciated.” 

The Peruvian-Ecuadorean dispute had 
for its beginning a long line of arguments 
extending since the early eighteen hundreds 
when both nations became independent of 
Spain. Today the area in dispute covers 
jungles and tablelands, whose wealth is 
only estimated. To Peru the territory 
means the possession of additional lands. 
To Ecuador it means land equal in size to 
about two-thirds of the present republic. 
Without such territory Ecuador would be a 
nation occupying only a narrow strip be- 
tween the Andes Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The controversy includes the question of 
territorial rights through historic title and 
actual possession. The rightful ownership 
to many large tracts in Latin America has 
come down from the Spanish Crown; but 
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during the early days when the southern 
continent was being explored by venture- 
some Spaniards the Crown parcelled out 
lands which had been neither surveyed nor 
marked off. 

At the time the Ecuadorean-Peruvian 
boundary commissions arrived in Washing- 
ton a rather general opinion was that the 
conference would result in a deadlock. 
However, the suggestion was offered that 
regardless of how the conference ended, the 
deliberations might result in the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American Court of Jus- 
tice, or a tribunal of several Latin-Ameri- 
can republics including the United States. 

To make a long story short, President 
Roosevelt, following the Ecuadorean presi- 
dent’s request that Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and the United States lend their friendly 
services to the solution of the dispute, de- 
clared the readiness of the United States to 
participate with the other republics. (The 
Ecuadorean president had in October, 1936 
addressed himself to each of the above na- 
tions.) President Roosevelt pointed out 
that the five nations, requested to act as 
mediators, had served in a similar capacity 
in the Bolivian-Paraguayan disagreement. 

As Wor~LD AFFAIRS MAGAZINE goes to 
press the situation of the Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian boundary controversy waits a de- 
cision from the two nations as to whether 
the session at Washington was merely sus- 
pended or terminated; and, if merely sus- 
pended, when and where the two countries 
will be willing to reconvene. 


III 


The United States drive to meet the in- 
tensified competition from European efforts 
to capture Latin-American trade has re- 
sulted in the Export-Import Bank at Wash- 
ington opening new credits for the financing 
of exports to the southern republics. An 
extension of credits will provide for a long 
term development of the United States’ 
marketing frontiers, according to a reported 
Statement by Warren Lee Pierson, presi- 
dent of the bank. 

The Export-Import Bank, a Federal 
agency, will, it is understood, launch a 
program to help manufacturers and others 
in the United States to sell goods in the 
field where British, German, French, Ital- 
lan and Japanese competitors have been 
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active with the assistance of their Govern- 


ments. 

An initial move of the Export-Import 
bank was the conclusion of an arrangement 
to discount the notes of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment in a $5,000,000 public-works pro- 
ject for that country. The discounting of 
the notes presumably is intended to assist 
business men of the United States in mak- 
ing the sales of materials that go into 
bridges, highways and other public develop- 
ments. 

The following graphic information ap- 
peared in a recent magazine article: 


“Many a United States community feels the 
shock when Latin-American orders fall off. Let 
Mexicans, Venezuelans and Argentinans quit buy- 
ing motor cars and payrolls become light in Detroit, 
if Latin-American buying ceased entirely, auto- 
mobile workers would lose at least $10,000,000 
worth of payroll time and American producers of 
materials for motorcars would lose a great deal 
more. 

“New England towns hardly aware of Latin 
America would go slack if industrial machinery 
could not move southward by rail and ship. The 
same is true for electrical manufacturing centers 
like Schenectady, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Lynn when Latin America fails to continue with 
electrical installations and replacements. South- 
ward lie the undeveloped markets. 

“About one-third of the Latin-American export 
trade is of the sort which benefits by the invest- 
ment of American dollars in those regions. This 
is particularly true of machinery installations which 
alone accounted for more than $75,000,000 of ex- 
ports in 1936. Indirectly, through providing roads 
in newly developed areas, American investment 
also spurs the heavy demand for automobiles.” 


Several encouraging signs noted in the 
news dispatches indicate that a vigorous 
policy on the part of business and com- 
merce of the United States will effectively 
combat the threatened inroads by foreign 
competitors. The Government of Brazil, 
for instance, recently cancelled an agree- 
ment with Germany whereby the latter 
purchased Brazilian coffee and cotton, pay- 
ing for the commodities with “aski” marks, 
so called because they can be spent only 
in Germany. Brazil’s termination of the 
agreement was attributed to the fact that 
Germany over-bought coffee and cotton and 
re-exported it into other European coun- 
tries, thus undermining Brazil’s markets. 
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Exporters, as a whole, are of the opin- 
ion that the outlook for trade with Central 
and South America is far better than that 
for any other section in the world. This is 
ascribable to the fact that while political 
and economic strife have played havoc in 
the Old World, the markets of Latin Amer- 
ica are undeveloped and capable of vast 
expansion. 

Trade observers, however, agree that 
many years must pass before United States 
trade with Latin America can rival in vol- 
ume its business with Europe, due to the 
sparse population and lack of industrializa- 
tion in the nations to the south. Observers 
believe, however, that trade could be more 
than doubled without saturating the poten- 
tial buying power of even the present popu- 
lation. 


IV 


The eighth international conference of 
American republics is being convened at 
Lima, Peru, December 9th. Outstanding 
among the topics on the agenda are: one, 
creation of an Inter-American Court of 
International Justice; two, creation of a 
League or Association of American Nations; 
three, perfecting and coordination of inter- 
American peace instruments, (including 
topics on investigation, conciliation and 
arbitration, and the Code of Peace; defini- 
tion of the aggressor, sanctions, and the 
strengthening of means for the prevention of 
war); four, international law and ways and 
means for arbitration; five, elimination of 
restrictions and limitations on international 
trade; and six, means of promoting inter- 
American intellectual and technical coop- 
eration and the spirit of moral disarma- 
ment. 

The idea of an Inter-American Court of 
International Justice is likely to receive 
serious attention of the delegates assembled. 
Distaste for war and the desire for arbi- 
tration of controversial issues have come 
prominently to the fore during the last 
few years. The recent armed conflict be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia and the ab- 
normal loss of lives brought home to the 
American people the need for the juridi- 
cal adjustment of international problems. 
There is a strong likelihood that the twenty- 
one American republics will set the wheels 
in motion for some sort of a permanent 
court. 
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The idea of a League or Association of 
American Nations is not likely to receive 
the support of a majority of the Ameri- 
can nations. Mexico is on record as op- 
posed to such a league. Other countries 
are known to look upon it with disfavor. 
However, there is the possibility that a 
number of republics will vote for such a 
project and that a league may be estab- 
lished for those who care to join it. An 
impression in Washington, previous to the 
convening of the inter-American confer- 
ence, was to the effect that if the right kind 
of league were formed it is not inconceiv- 
able that all American nations might later 
be included in the membership. The prob- 
abilities, are however, foreign political in- 
fluences considered, that no such league 
will be agreed to at Lima. 

The idea of promoting inter-American 
intellectual and technical cooperation and 
the spirit of disarmament is likely to meet 
with favorable response. The plan was 
introduced at the Buenos Aires conference 
in 1936 and in it was a provision for the 
exchange of students and professors. The 
Department of State at Washington is ac- 
tively at work promoting inter-American 
relations through a Division of Cultural 
Relations. 

The Eighth International Conference of 
American States is likely to go down in his- 
tory as one of, if not the most important 
of the series first started in 1889. 

While nothing is definitely mentioned 
in the conference program concerning arm- 
aments, reasons there are for believing that 
in the backs of the minds of many dele- 
gates will be thoughts of some form of 
military and naval cooperation between the 
American Republics should the time ever 
come when it should be thought necessary. 

Such thoughts of military cooperation 
offer certain grounds for criticism. But, 
some are arguing, can there be grounds for 
criticism in letting those nations whom we 
regard as the chief threat in the Western 
Hemisphere know what the American re- 
publics are saying? It is not impossible 
that foresighted preparedness might pre- 
vent the threat of armed aggression from 
becoming an actuality. It must be ad- 
mitted that while the conference program 
goes on dealing with the pacific settlement 
of all inter-American disputes, too much at- 
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tention to such arrangements, without ade- 
quate attention to inter-American coopera- 
tion against foreign aggression, might leave 
the American republics with less unity than 
already exists. To quote an editorial which 
recently appeared in one of the Washington 
newspapers: 

“The chief emphasis at Lima will have to be 


greater co-ordination and perfection of the pres- 
ent peace machinery, with the project of armed 
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co-operation hinging upon the progress made to- 
ward the former goal.” 


Upon this point Mr. Sumner Welles, Un- 
der Secretary of State, has recently said: 

“As a nation we will assure ourselves that we 
are in a position to defend ourselves from all 
aggression from whatever source it may arise, and 
to be prepared to join with our fellow democracies 
of the New World in preserving the Western 
Hemisphere safe from any threat of attack.” 





Clearing Winds 


Over the Chaco 


By WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


(Dr. Jones, Chairman of Spanish, Miami University, Oxford, O., made personal observations 
in Bolivia in 1919 and 1937. He contributed an article, “Chaco War Literature,” to His- 
pania for February 1938. His articles have appeared also in other North and South American 


papers.—Eprror. ) 


I 


N THESE days of incipient wars, the end 
I of one deserves attention. Few in North 
America, reading the newspaper headlines 
on August 29, BOLIVIA, PARAGUAY 
END CHACO WAR, realized that this 
meant the end of a conflict that brewed for 
a century before boiling over into what has 
been called “the most costly, senseless war 
ever fought.” In three years, a hundred 
thousand men died by bullet, fever, and 
insects, trying to settle the ownership of a 
territory in the heart of South America 
whose name is the Guarani word that means 
“desert,” or “hunting ground.” 

This triangular waste between the 20th 
and 25th parallels south latitude and 57th 
to 63d meridians west longitude has an area 
equal to that of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio combined. Its northern part is 
rainless in the dry season and almost im- 
possible in any season because of the vege- 
tation of man-high thornbush with four- 
inch spikes. Here lies the sandy lake bot- 
tom between the Parapiti and Paraguay 
Rivers which gets so dry that its fish inhab- 
itants have learned to breathe air and to 
hibernate in mud between rainy seasons. 

The central and western zones of the 
Chaco are selvas, interspersed with prairies, 
dotted with palm trees and expanses of im- 
passable jungle. In the south, rivers pass 
through marshes a hundred miles wide. 

The habitable sections border the water- 
ways, but here marahui flies by day and 





mosquitoes by night torture even the hardy 
settlers. Malaria enlarges their livers and 
spleens and makes most of them pot-bellied 
before jungle fever kills them off. Yet na- 
tional honor and pride of ownership have 
caused a constant bickering about posses- 
sion of this unattractive region ever since 
white men first saw it. 


II 


When Asuncién, Paraguay, was founded 
in 1536, it sent a host of discoverers, priests, 
and colonists to explore and settle this cen- 
ter of the continent, and Asuncidén claimed 
and administered it. 

Later, after Pizarro and his conquista- 
dores carved out the Viceroyalty of Alto 
Peru, from the Pacific side, much of this 
region was transferred to the Audiencia of 
Charcas (now Bolivia). Still later, a re- 
distribution by Buenos Aires restored it to 
the Audiencia that included Asuncién. 

When the Spanish colonists won their 
independence a century ago, they agreed to 
take as boundaries the administrative di- 
visions of the Colonial system. So techni- 
cally, the Chaco fell to Bolivia. But as 
Bolivia did nothing about developing its 
transandine wasteland, Paraguayan squat- 
ters settled along the network of streams 
whose moisture encourages tropical growth. 
Paraguayan militia pushed in far enough to 
keep the wild Chaco Indians from raiding 
Paraguayan frontier towns. 

For the most part, however, the Chaco 
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was a disregarded No-man’s Land until the 
bloody war of 1870 when the Triple Al- 
liance of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
insisting they were merely punishing the 
Paraguayan Dictator Lopez, killed 90 per 
cent of that nation’s manhood, and then 
demanded indemnity in territory for the 
expenses of the punitive expedition. 

From north of the Apa River, Brazil 
lopped off a section of Paraguay the size of 
half the area of Illinois. Argentina took 
20,000 square miles along the Paraguay 
River, a slice along the Brazilian border, 
and was preparing to annex the whole 
Chaco Boreal. Brazil, and Uruguay that 
had refused to grow in area at the expense 
of a defeated brother-nation, objected. 
President Hayes of the United States was 
asked to arbitrate, and the Chaco remained 
the possession of Paraguay. 

At this time, no one listened to Bolivia’s 
demands for a share of the Chaco, as that 
nation, shortly to be allied with Peru 
against Chile in the War of the Pacific, 
was in no position to insist. And when her 
own war ended, Bolivia was even weaker. 
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Victorious Chile annexed 48,000 square 
miles of territory along the Pacific, Bo- 
livia’s only access to an ocean. 

As soon as it could recuperate, Bolivia 
began looking for an outlet in the other 
direction and reiterated its claims to the 
Chaco. It even established a port, Bahia 
Negra (or Puerto Pacheco), in 1885, ata 
point on the Paraguay River to which ocean 
vessels could steam from the Atlantic. 
Paraguay’s answer was the arrival of a 
gunboat that took over the town. Neither 
pride nor international trade necessities 
made the place worth fighting for, though 
Bolivia still stressed its rights to that 
region. 

Then came 1912 and the real cause of 
the Chaco War which was still twenty years 
in the future. Engineers discovered an oil 
strip a hundred miles wide, west of the 
63d meridian, and extending 750 miles from 
the Argentine border through Bolivia into 
Peru. 

Foreign capital was at once interested. 
Nine syndicates bid for concessions. The 
Standard Oil of New Jersey got rights to 
86,000 acres for which Bolivia was to re- 
ceive 11 per cent royalty on all petroleum 
shipped out. 

That was the rub. By the time the 
plants were established, it became evident 
that there was no economical way to ship 
the oil to the sea. Argentina, having na- 
tionalized her petroleum, placed exorbitant 
tariffs on Bolivian oil. A pipe line across 
the Chaco to a place accessible to 1000 ton 
tankers would mean negotiations with Para- 
guay and a ticit acknowledgment of her 
claims to ownership. Wealth, economic 
development, and a brilliant political future 
for Bolivia were blocked by the Chaco 
problem. La Paz began vociferously to 
demand possession of all of it. 


III 


By now, 1927, Paraguay had realized 
that the industry of her citizens had been 
ferreting out the few valuable sections of 
the Chaco wastes. The fifty thousand col- 
onists living there were supplying a quarter 
of the nation’s exports, including a million 
dollars worth annually of tannin-producing 
quebracho wood. They owned two million 
cattle (a third of Paraguay’s livestock), 
and were contributing a third of the coun- 
try’s revenue. What had been made valu- 
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able by Paraguayan efforts would not be 
surrendered, and so neither nation took 
kindly to Argentina’s offer to help arbitrate 
the ownership dispute. Paraguay claimed 
the territory because from the 16th century 
on her resources had developed it. Bo- 
livia insisted on the 1810 agreement which 
made it her territory. Both began con- 
struction of fortinas or blockhouses to de- 
fend their rights. 

To Asuncién came rumors that Bolivia 
had wangled a loan of twenty-three million 
dollars from Dillon, Read, and Company, 
a quarter of it earmarked for purchase of 
arms from Vickers, and another million for 
equipment to build military roads which 
would turn its zigzag of fortinas into a for- 
tified border. In resentment, on December 
5, 1928, a Paraguayan patrol made a dawn 
attack on the Bolivian Fort Vanguardia 
and demolished it. In retaliation, nine days 
later Bolivia seized the Paraguayan strong- 
hold of Boquer6n. When diplomacy failed, 
it was time for force. 

From the onset, the outcome seemed sure. 
The Bolivian soldier, spruce in his United 
States khaki uniform complete even to the 
eagle buttons (bought discarded for 75 
cents apiece), scorned the grey-clad enemy 
and called him “Pila” (from Pata pelada) 
because he fought barefoot. 

Upland-born President Hernando Siles 
of Bolivia thought his country would have 
no difficulties with an enemy only a quar- 
ter as numerous and a third as large in area. 
All fifty-two fortinas that dotted the con- 
tested area would soon be Bolivian, he pre- 
_ to the gay Christmas crowds at La 

az. 

None stopped to think that the Bolivian 
army was composed of Indians born in high 
altitudes of up to 15,000 feet and accus- 
tomed to barren plateau and chilly air. 
They would be fighting in steamy under- 
brush a thousand feet above sea level 
against white men steeped in the war tradi- 
tions of Lopez’s Irreconcilables, and accus- 
tomed to all the tricks of jungle fighting. 

Then, too, the theatre of war was a thou- 
sand miles from the war offices at La Paz. 
Even a damaged rifle, clogged by sand as 
it was sure to be within a month in that dry 
region, would have to travel seven days by 
autocamion and three by train to get to La 
Paz for repairs. Paraguay, by contrast, 
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was fighting practically in its own back- 
yard. 

For nearly a year, not one, but a score 
of Chaco wars were under way, every time 
enemy patrols met. Then, in September, 
1929, five neutral powers persuaded the 
warring nations to halt, and to agree to re- 
establish conditions as they had been on 
December 5, 1928. Paraguay would re- 
build the Bolivian Fort Vanguardia and 
Bolivia would give up Boquerén. 

Paraguay’s exaggerated reports of her 
victories proved the stumbling block this 
time. The prisoners they repatriated did 
not begin to reach the figures of those they 
had reported capturing, so Bolivia believed 
some were being held back as hostages, 
unable, as it was, to determine how many 
of its missing soldiers had been captured 
and how many, wounded and driven mad 
by thirst, had fallen victims to white ants 
and wild animals. 

While they argued, a patrol of sixty 
Paraguayans, perhaps in an effort to satisfy 
Bolivian demands for more prisoners, cap- 
tured a fort near Boquerén. News of this 
outrage reached the peace delegates at 
Buenos Aires at just about the time they 
were hearing of a Bolivian attack on Fort 
Poi. Coolness promptly followed. 


IV 


The real Chaco War began June 15, 
1932. To follow the complete struggle 
would be to list forts with unpronounceable 
names, to trace the movements of columns 
that were decimated by fever and insects 
without ever seeing the face of an enemy. 

Occasionally some struggle made the 
headlines, like the Battle of Fort Nanawa 
(or Ayala), that Verdun at which José 
Felix Estigarribia’s small army checked 
15,000 Bolivians under the German veteran 
Hans Kundt, and prevented their union 
with the Northern Bolivian army. The 
little Paraguayan, who had fought with the 
French during the European struggle, even 
bottled up and captured all except 3,000 
that General Pefaranda led in a flight to 
safety. Sixty-four year old General Kundt, 
who had given twenty years of his life to 
train Bolivian fighters, was retired in dis- 
grace in favor of Penaranda, who faced the 
task of winning back 2,000 square miles of 
Chaco occupied by Paraguay. 

Pefaranda’s attempts, between March 
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and July 1934, led to some of the fiercest 
fighting of the war, with 60,000 Bolivians 
gradually falling back before 40,000 Para- 
guayans whose eyes were set on “impreg- 
nable” Ballivian, on the Pilcomayo River, 
the southwestern boundary of the Chaco. 

Paraguay had to fight until November 
17th to capture this fort, but what a prize 
it proved! To Estigarribia fell another 
10,000 prisoners and several million dollars 
worth of military supplies just received 
from Japan. 

Equally successful was the northern Par- 
aguayan army as it captured Fort 27th of 
November, headquarters of the Third Bo- 
livian army under General Lanza. 

By the first of January, 1935, after two 
and a half years of fighting, Estigarribia 
paused to take stock. The 50,000 Para- 
guayan soldiers had taken 40,000 prisoners 
and eight million dollars worth of Bolivian 
equipment. Their success had brought a 
general Bolivian mobilization of all re- 
serves between the ages of 31 and 49, and 
a draft of Indians to raise the standing 
army to 100,000. It had overthrown the 
government of General Salamanca who had 
resigned in favor of Vice President Tejada 
Sorzano. 

But this victory had cost dearly in dead 
and wounded among the white Paraguay- 
ans. Bolivia’s loss had been chiefly among 
its Indian population. Still, the decision 
was made to press on, in spite of the sum- 
mer rains of December and January that 
had turned the thick Chaco dust into sticky 
mud. 

Now the factor of distance from source 
of supplies that, at the beginning, had han- 
dicapped Bolivia, began to be faced by 
Paraguay. The nearer its army approached 
the oil region, the farther its men and sup- 
plies had to be transported by camions. By 
contrast, Bolivia, having called to the colors 
all man power between the ages of 15 and 
60, was making its desperate stand close 
to Villa Montes, the end of its rail com- 
munication with La Paz. 

The tide began turning. In February, 
Bolivian victories began to be reported. 
By the end of March, more than a score of 
vain attempts to capture Villa Montes had 
been made by Paraguay. 


V 


It was at this strategic moment that the 
neutral nations, especially Argentina, sug- 
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gested a truce. Earlier in the year, Augus. 
tin Edwards of Chile had accused Argen. 
tina and its Foreign Minister Carlos Saa- 
vedra Lamas of having prolonged the war 
for their own selfish purposes. But the 
truth was that when Paraguay was driving 
forward, it had no inclination for peace 
talk. Now that its army was battling 
vainly, it had time to listen. 

La Paz, too, having driven its enemy 
from Bolivia proper and reduced the threat 
to its oil fields, was not averse to anything 
that might end this drain on life and treas- 
ury. So, on June 9, 1935, a twelve day 
truce was arranged. It was ratified on the 
21st. By its terms, army strength was to 
be reduced to 5,000 soldiers apiece, prison- 
ers were to be repatriated, and a neutral 
commission was to arrange temporary mili- 
tary positions to be maintained until per- 
manent settlement could be decided. Most 
people saw peace just ahead, especially as 
Paraguay sent back 10,000 captives at 
once. 

The peace conference opening in Buenos 
Aires on the 30th, quickly found four points 
upon which the delegates could not agree: 
boundaries, prisoners, war responsibility 
and damages, and arrangements for com- 
merce and navigation. Even though the 
warring generals Penaranda and Estigarribia 
announced in September that they would 
settle terms if the diplomats failed, nego- 
tiations sti!l dragged, chiefly because neither 
side wanted the dispute settled. Army off- 
cers of both nations were using the war 
threat to whip up patriotic support and 
wrest control from politicians. 

Not until a new election put Felix Paiva 
into power in Paraguay and a revolutionary 
upset in Bolivia made Colonel German 
Busch Bolivian president did peace seem 
to have a chance. Busch immediately 
proved of a different calibre from his mili- 
tary predecessors. For the first time, the 
war censorship was abolished. He declared 
the army was out of politics, and he encour- 
aged Bolivia’s representative at the peace 
conference in Buenos Aires, David Alveste- 
gui, to get the peace pact arranged as soon 
as possible. 

From Asuncién came the Napoleon of 
the Chaco, General Estigarribia, to lead his 
nation in peace as he had in war. On May 
27th, newspaper reports indicated that the 
conference had settled on boundaries satis- 
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factory to Bolivia. They ran from Esme- 
ralda on the Pilcomayo River, northeast to 
Fort 27th of November, and then eastward 
to the Paraguay River. Paraguay approved 
of the first line, though it meant the surren- 
der of a fifty mile strip and several towns 
daimed by Asuncién. But it objected to 
the northern boundary and suggested an- 
other line twenty miles north. 

By July the negotiations had bogged 
down, but persuasion from the United 
States and from Brazil, added to internal 
unrest in Bolivia and Paraguay, led the 
warring countries to turn over the final de- 
cision to an arbitration board and to ratify 
their action in special elections. 

On August 29th a constituent convention 
in Bolivia and a popular plebiscite in Para- 
guay demonstrated that the common people 
in both nations were overwhelmingly in 
favor of peace and willing to accept the 
terms settled upon by this neutral com- 
mission composed of the presidents of six 
nations, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, and the United States. 

And finally, on October 10th, the report 
of this commission was announced from the 
rose-colored Foreign Office in Buenos Aires. 

As the military victor, Paraguay got the 
larger share. Its boundary was pushed 
westward 275 miles from the Paraguay 
River, and northward 250 miles, an area 
equal to the state of Arizona, including 965 
square miles more than it held when the 
armistice began. Moreover this new bound- 
ary did away with the threatening line of 
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forts built by Bolivia along the 60th merid- 
ian where fighting started in 1932. 

But Bolivia felt it had also gained in the 
award. Of the disputed northern section, it 
received 14,671 square miles of the 16,023 
total, more than it would probably have 
won by continuing the war. The new 
boundary completely protects Bolivia from 
invasion. It is seventy-five miles from 
Villa Montes, and a hundred miles from the 
oil territory. Besides, it runs through an 
absolute desert. Paraguayan troops would 
have to advance seventy-one miles before 
coming to water. 

In addition, Bolivia now controls a 30 
mile triangle fronting on the Paraguay 
River, granted it by Brazil by the treaty 
of Petropolis. Bahia Negra is once more 
Bolivian, and the bigger harbor at Puerto 
Casado (established by and named after the 
famous Argentine family) is opened to Bo- 
livian use. 

VI 

Eighteen previous attempts to arbitrate 
and six previous treaties were unratified, 
but now at last peace seems assured be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. Each has 
agreed to send an ambassador to the other, 
where formerly a legation had been enough. 
Commercial treaties are already being ar- 
ranged. After years of tension, a good 
neighbor policy has begun in these inland 
nations of the Southern Continent. Amer- 
ican peace policies have supplanted Euro- 
pean war practices. 
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Text of Munich Agreement 


Between Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, Concluded in 
Munich on September 29, 1938 


Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy, taking into consideration the settlement 
already agreed upon in principle concerning the 
cession of the Sudeten German districts, have 
agreed on the following conditions and procedure 
and the measures to be taken, and declare them- 
selves individually held responsible by this agree- 


ment for guaranteeing the steps necessary for its 
fulfilment: 


1. The evacuation begins on October 1. 

2. The United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy agree that the evacuation 
of the region shall be completed by October 
10, without destruction of any of the exist- 
ing installations, and that the Czechoslovak 
Government bear the responsibility for see- 
ing that the evacuation is carried out with- 
out damaging the aforesaid installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will 
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be laid down in detail by an international 
commission composed of representatives of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Stages of Occupation 


4. The occupation by stages of the predomi- 
nantly Sudeten German territories by Ger- 
man troops will begin on October 1. The 
four territories marked on the attached map 
will be occupied by German troops in the 
following order:—The territory marked No. 
1 on October 1 and 2, the territory marked 
No. 2 on October 2 and 3, the territory 
marked No. 3 on October 3, 4, and 5, the 
territory marked No. 4 on October 6 and 7. 

The remaining territories of predominantly Ger- 
man character will be ascertained by the 
aforesaid international commission forthwith 
and be occupied by German troops by Oc- 
tober 10. 

5. The international commission referred to in 
paragraph 3 will determine the territories in 
which a plebiscite is to be held. These terri- 
tories will be occupied by international bodies 
until the plebiscite has been completed. The 
same commission will fix the conditions in 

which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as 





8. The Czechoslovak Government will within 














a basis the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. 

The commission will also fix the date at the end 
of November on which the plebiscite will be 
held. 

6. The final determination of the frontiers will 
be carried out by the international commis- 
sion. This commission will also recommend 
to the four Powers—Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy—in certain ex- 
ceptional circumstances minor modifications 
in the strictly ethnographical determination 
of the zones which are to be transferred 
without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out 
of the transferred territories, the option to 
be exercised within six months of the date 
of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak 
commission shall determine the details of the 
options and consider ways of facilitating the 
transfer of populations and certain questions 
of principle arising out of the said transfers. 





















Release of Prisoners 


the period of four weeks from the date of 
this agreement release from the military and 
police forces any Sudeten Germans who may 
wish to be released, and the Czechoslovak 
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Government will within the same period re- 
lease Sudeten German prisoners who are serv- 
ing terms of imprisonment for political of- 
fences. 


ANNEX TO THE AGREEMENT 


His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom and the French Government have entered 
into the above agreement on the basis that they 
stand by the offer contained in Paragraph 6 of 
the Anglo-French proposals of September 19 in 
relation to an international guarantee of the new 
boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against un- 
provoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia has been settled Ger- 
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many and Italy for their part will give a guarantee 
to Czechoslovakia. 

The heads of the Governments of the four 
Powers declare that the problems of the Polish 
and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia, if 
not settled within three months by agreement be- 
tween the respective Governments, shall form the 
subject of a further meeting of the heads of Gov- 
ernments of the four Powers here present. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DECLARATION 


All questions which may arise out of the trans- 
fer of the territories shall be considered as coming 
within the terms of reference of the international 
commission. 

Municu, September 29, 1938. 





Inter-Parliamentary Union 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted at Its Thirty-fourth Conference, The Hague, 1938 


I 


Participation in the Development of Colonial 
Resources 


The XXXIVth Conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union endorses the resolutions adopted 
at the XXXIIIrd Conference (Paris, 1937) in re- 
gard to free access to raw materials and insists 
upon the importance of the problem of the free 
circulation of men, capital, and goods, including 
raw materials. 

It notes the work performed by the League of 
Nations Committee of Enquiry into the question 
of Raw Materials and expresses its earnest hope 
that concrete and practical solutions will be found. 

(a) It is of opinion that, as regards the develop- 
ment of the natural resources in colonies, it is pos- 
sible to consider certain measures which will en- 
able all countries to take an active part in the 
utilisation of raw materials without any alteration 
in the political status of the said territories, while 
safeguarding the interests of the native popula- 
tions. 

(b) It recommends economic equality for all 
countries in colonial territories and in particular 
the progressive reduction of privileges and advan- 
tages, where these exist, in connection with the 
purchase of raw materials enjoyed by the nationals 
of the metropolis. 

(c) It notes that colonial countries usually grant 
concessions or other privileges to nationals of other 
countries which enable them to establish colonial 


enterprises on their own account without infring- 
ing upon the sovereignty of the metropolis. 

It warmly recommends that this liberal policy 
be extended, particularly in favour of nationals 
from countries which do not possess colonies. 

(d) It considers that the Bank for International 
Settlements or a similar body might be used to 
facilitate the development of colonial territories 
and the financial and commercial transactions in- 
volved. 

Faithful to its principles of international co- 
operation, the Union is convinced that the joint 
use of natural colonial resources, together with 
international economic co-operation, will become 
factors making for union and harmony between 
the nations, thus facilitating the limitation of 
armaments. 

II 


The Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 


1. The XXXIVth Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence recalls the decision of the XXXIIIrd Con- 
ference (Paris, 1937) which declared that the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause should be main- 
tained intact as constituting an important element 
in the regulation of international commercial rela- 
tions, its application to be unlimited and uncon- 
ditional. 

2. Since, however, world economy has, in the 
post-war period, undergone fundamental changes 
which have influenced commercial policy, the Con- 
ference considers that those changes must be taken 
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into account when bilateral or regional commer- 
cial agreements are concluded. 

3. The application of the Most-Favoured-Na- 
tion Clause should, of course, not result in a lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the workers of the 
countries parties to the proposed conventions. 

4. The Conference underlines the fact that ex- 
ceptions to the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 
must be allowed in the case of regional agreements 
or agreements concluded between countries whose 
economic systems complete one another, partic- 
ularly when those agreements are based upon the 
preferential system. 

5. The Conference considers that the moment 
has come to proclaim that a gradual return to the 
freer exchange of goods, on the basis of non- 
discriminatory treatment, is the foundation of a 
well-organised economy. 


Ill 


International Unification of Legislation on 
Copyright 

The XXXIVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
attaches great value to the decision of the Belgian 
Government, taken on the initiative of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, to 
convene a special diplomatic conference in the 
near future at Brussels in connection with the re- 
vision of the Bern Convention, with the object of 
concluding a world convention on copyright. 

I. It expresses the hope 

(a) that the attention of the Governments and 
Parliaments of the various countries, whether 
members or not of the Bern Union, will be called 
to the importance of the forthcoming World Con- 
ference; 

(b) that, whatever the formula adopted for 
putting into effect universal protection of copy- 
right, the agreement will not result in any way 
in a weakening of the principles already adopted 
in most countries and of the international guaran- 
tees already granted to authors; 

(c) that authors will take an active part in 
the negotiations for securing full protection of 
their rights by means of their professional asso- 
ciations. 

II. The Conference 

fully aware of the importance and the diversity 
of the problems connected with moral rights in 
regard to literary and artistic works, expresses the 
hope 

(a) that such protection will be provided for 
and interpreted in future international conventions 
in such a way as to offer a guarantee not only of 
the rights of authors and of their beneficiaries but 
also of the higher interests of the community where 
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works belonging to the intellectual heritage of hu- 
manity are concerned; 

(6) that in any event measures will immediately 
be taken with a view to protecting such works 
both against total destruction and against altera- 
tions of style of a fundamental character. 


IV 


The Initiative for, and Framing of, Laws 


The following text was not submitted to the 
Conference for approval. It merely represented 
a Basis or Discussion which had been prepared 
by the competent Committees, with the purpose 
of furthering a useful discussion at The Hague. 
It is given here in view of its interest as a docu- 
ment: 


The XXXIVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

(1) while respecting the political institutions 
of the countries to which its members belong, be- 
lieves that an exchange of views on the subject 
of the initiative for, and framing of, laws may 
usefully contribute to the perfecting of the repre- 
sentative system. 

(2) It cannot, however, adopt proposals on 
the subject equally applicable to all countries. It 
therefore resolves that the present text, the aim 
of which is to point out some of the problems 
which it has considered, shall be read in the light 
of the remarks contained in the report presented 
by M. De Schryver, Deputy, former Minister of 
the Interior (Belgium), on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Political and Organisation Questions and of 
the Committee on Juridical Questions. 


Parliamentary Initiative. 


(3) The Conference declares, as preceding Con- 
ferences have done, that the principle of parlia- 
mentary initiative, as distinct from Government 
initiative, should be maintained intact. 

(4) That parliamentary initiative, although it 
has to take account of the complexity of modern 
life, has not been contested or restricted in coun- 
tries with a parliamentary régime. It has been 
suggested, in this connection, that Members of 
Parliament should be allowed individually to make 
use of administrative services for the preparation 
of texts which they wish to submit to their col- 
leagues for approval. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


(5) The Conference believes that the procedure 
for the framing of laws can be improved, partic- 
ularly by constantly improving the methods of 
carrying out the preparatory work in committee. 

(6) It recommends that, in principle, all amend- 
ments be tabled in time, in order that they may 
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be discussed in committee. Amendments tabled 
at the end of the parliamentary discussion without 
having been printed and distributed may be dealt 
with by a procedure making it possible to avoid 
hasty decisions likely to alter the text of a bill 
at the last moment. 


Consultation of Non-Parliamentary Bodies. 

(7) The Conference considers it useful that non- 
parliamentary bodies should be consulted, but 
always on an optional basis. It favours the idea 
of consulting a permanent body—even frequently 
—as to the proper form for bills and amendments 
in the whole field of legislation. 

(8) As regards the subject-matter of bills, the 
Conference considers that the advice of existing 
economic, social, and intellectual bodies may be 
of use. Some delegates, however, fearing that the 
sovereign rights of Parliament might suffer, made 
reservations in this connection. 


Special Powers 

(9) The Conference considers that, in the fram- 
ing of laws, a “delegation of powers” is contrary 
to the generally recognised principles of public 
law. Special powers should only be asked for 
and can therefore only be granted to the Execu- 
tive in case of absolute necessity. 

(10) In this respect it recalls the resolution 
adopted at the XXXIInd Conference (Budapest, 
1936) on the proposal of M. Cirié (Yugo-Slavia). 

(11) Special powers must therefore be limited 
as regards both their duration and their object. 

(12) In cases when special powers might be 
asked for by the Executive without any “absolute 
necessity” having arisen, the Conference is of opin- 
ion that it would be preferable to resort to “skele- 
ton laws” which keep intact the sovereignty and 
independence of the Legislative Power. 

(13) Certain members expressed the opinion 
that in countries where the system of parliamen- 
tary committees is not greatly developed a special 
committee might profitably be entrusted with the 
work of examining and reporting whether draft 
decrees or orders enacted under special powers or 
under a “skeleton” law. do not exceed the limits 
of those powers. 


Control of the Constitutionality of Laws. 

(14) As regards the examination of the con- 
stitutionality of laws either by the ordinary courts 
or by a special body, different opinions were ex- 
pressed. 

(15) For, while it was felt, on the one hand, 
that in non-federal and parliamentary countries 
the granting of this power to ordinary courts is 
difficult to reconcile with the principle of the 
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reciprocal independence of constitutionally or- 
ganised powers, on the other, it was pointed out 
that the attribution of such powers to the courts, 
whatever their nature, appears to be incompatible 
with the sovereign rights of Parliament. 

(16) Lastly, with Norway as an example, the 
opinion was expressed that judicial control of the 
constitutionality of laws can be applied to advan- 
tage even in non-federal countries. 


V 
The Right of Nations to Self-Determination 


In consonance with paragraph 3, page 133 (Eng- 
lish text), of the Secretary General’s Report for 
1936-37 in the Documents préliminaires, 1937, and 
in accordance with the basic principles of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and the League of Na- 
tions, the Conference declares its conviction that 
as an essential condition to the promotion of good 
understanding and international co-operation in 
the interests of all nations it is necessary to place 
beyond any doubt the right of every nation to 
determine its own form of government without 
any interference whatever by the peoples or gov- 
ernments of other countries. 





Japan’s Policy in East Asia 


Formal Statement of November 3, 
1938 


The following statement was read to the 
Japanese nation on the morning of Novem- 
ber third by Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, the occasion being the celebration 
of the late Emperor Meji’s birthday. 


Text of Statement 


By the august virtues of His Majesty our naval 
and military forces have captured Canton and 
the three Wuhan cities [Hankow, Wuchang and 
Hanyang]; all other vital areas in China have 
fallen into our hands. 

The Kuomintang Government [China’s Gov- 
ernment] no longer exists except as a mere local 
régime. However, so long as it persists in its 
anti-Japanese, pro-Communist policy our coun- 
try will not lay down its arms—never until that 
régime is crushed. 

What Japan seeks is the establishment of a 
new order that will insure the permanent stability 
of East Asia. In this lies the ultimate purpose of 
our present military campaign. 

This new order has for its foundation a tripartite 
relationship of mutual aid and coordination be- 
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tween Japan, Manchukuo and China in political, 
economic, cultural and other fields. Its object is 
to secure international justice, perfect a joint de- 
fense against communism, create a new culture 
and realize close economic cohesion throughout 
East Asia. This, indeed, is the way to contribute 
toward the stabilization of East Asia and the 
progress of the world. 

What Japan desires of China is that that coun- 
try share in the task of bringing about this new 
order in East Asia. She confidently expects that 
the people of China will fully comprehend her true 
intentions and that they will respond to the call of 
Japan for their cooperation. 

Even the participation of the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment would not be rejected if, repudiating the 
policy that has guided it in the past and remolding 
its personnel so as to translate its rebirth into fact, 
it were to come forward to join in the establish- 
ment of a new order. 

Japan is confident that other powers will on 
their part correctly appreciate her aims and policy 
and will adapt their attitude to the new conditions 
prevailing in East Asia. For the cordiality 
hitherto manifested by nations which are in sympa- 
thy with us Japan wishes to express her profound 
gratitude. 

The establishment of a new order in East Asia 
is in complete conformity with the very spirit in 
which the empire was founded; to achieve such a 
task is the exalted responsibility with which our 
present generation is entrusted. It is, therefore, 
imperative to carry out all necessary internal re- 
forms with the full development of the national 
strength, material as well as moral, and to fulfill 
at all costs this duty incumbent upon our nation. 

Such the government, declares to be the im- 
mutable policy and the determination of Japan. 


Notes in Brief 





TRANSFERS OF AUSTRIA and the Sudeten areas 
of Czechoslovakia to Germany have brought 
about an increasing “involuntary emigration” 
from what is now Germany. To take care of 
this problem the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Political Refugees has ruled that these new 
refugees are within the scope of its activity, and 
plans are under way for handling of the situation. 


THE ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION of Czechoslo- 
vakia, consisting now of Czechs, Slovaks and 
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Carpathian Ruthenians, is in process of elabora- 
tion. New industries will have to be established, 
as soon as the estimates of losses from severing of 
transport by road, river and rail, and separation 
of factories from their raw materials, can be 
estimated. Great Britain has already advanced 
£10,000,000, as a help, and a large private fund 
for relief has been raised. More will probably be 
forthcoming, not only from England, but from 
France and probably other sources. 


IN THE REALM OF GOVERNMENT, and adminis- 
tration also, Czechoslovakia has many new prob- 
lems. The constitution is being rewritten, politi- 
cal parties consolidated, and the federal system 
maintained as far as possible. State employees 
have been reduced in number to fit the smaller 
areas to be administered. The country is re- 
ported to exhibit a firm will to “start a new life, 
more modest but no less intense”. 


Herr Hitter has appointed Konrad Henlein 
regional governor of Sudetenland, with head- 
quarters at Reichenberg. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA within her new frontiers will 
still be larger in both area and population than 
Belgium, Holland, Bulgaria, Denmark, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Albania, Portugal, Switzerland 
or Hungary. In population, though not in area, 
it will be larger than Finland, Greece, Norway, 
or Sweden. 


AN EXHIBITION organized by the German 
Huguenot Society has been opened in Berlin to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of the death 
of Friedrich Wilhelm, the Grosser Kurfiirst and 
protector of the French Protestants. The ex- 
hibition shows the economic progress and cultural 
influence of Huguenots in Brandenburg and 
Berlin. 


THE GOLD MEDAL of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain was awarded in October 
to Dr. Hugo Eckener of airship fame, in Berlin. 
The ambassador to Germany, Sir Neville Hender- 
son, said in his presentation speech that this was 
the first time the medal had been given outside 
of the British Empire. 


THe EvropeaAN DANUBIAN COMMISSION, inau- 
gurated eighty-two years ago, has this fall ceased 
to function in the region on the lower Danube. 
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The Commissioners’ extraterritorial privileges are 
rescinded, and Rumania now with full sover- 
eignty, is undertaking measures to facilitate navi- 
gation. Among these is a reduction in rates 
charged on the Sulina Canal—which is to be 
dredged—the instalment of ice-breakers and, in 
addition, the indemnification of discharged non- 
Rumanian employees with several years’ salary. 


LEADING SOVIET ASTRONOMERS evidently have 
been victims of the purge. Reports from Science 
Service state that five staff members of the Pul- 
kovo Observatory have been imprisoned and the 
Director of the Astronomical Institute in Lenin- 
grad has probably been shot. No Soviet astrono- 
mers attended the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union at Stockholm, al- 
though they had been present at previous meet- 
ings. 


Kinc Carnot oF RuMANIA has signed a decree 
creating an Institute of Social Service, which is 
to supplement the work of the church, school and 
administration in town and village, in the spread- 
ing of culture, hygiene and efficiency. Its presi- 
dent will have the rank of Minister. 


A NATIONAL PARLIAMENT OF YouTH is planned 
by England to meet in London next spring. It is 
intended to focus the attention of youth on the 
duties of citizenship and the importance of pre- 
paring themselves to become responsible citizens. 


THE PROPOSAL to send by air this Christmas 
all first class mail from England to all the far- 
flung Empire, has necessitated the refusal of any 
further booking of passengers for these trips. 
Next year Great Britain hopes to increase her 
flying fleet to take care of both mail and passen- 
gers at the Christmas season. 


RECENT EVENTS IN Europe have made it neces- 
sary for the League of Nations to reduce mate- 
rially the personnel in some of its branches. It 
seems evident that many questions of political, 
of disarmament and other nature, will for a time 
be settled outside of the League. 


GENERAL Smuts, Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa in a speech given on Armi- 
stice Sunday, urged that efforts should be made 
to bring back the Powers to a reformed League 
of Nations. “The alliance system has once more 
broken down,” he said, “Will the axis system 
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prove more lasting?” He also suggested that the 
League be reformed in such a way that the United 
States might be pursuaded to enter it. 


GENERAL Ismet INONU has succeeded to the 
presidency of Turkey, following the death of 
Kemal Ataturk in November. 


SOME EIGHTEEN HUNDRED Italian peasant fam- 
ilies have been sent in a special fleet of steamers 
to settle in Libya. The carefully selected colo- 
nists were divided into brigades and assigned to 
villages which have been built within the past 
year. Each family will occupy its own farm 
house. Efforts have been made to imbue all the 
colonists with a solemn sense of their role in 
the development of the Italian Empire. 


A CAMPAIGN OF HEALTH is being carried to the 
people in various parts of India. Students in 
groups of five from certain colleges spent their 
vacations traveling among the villages carrying 
publicity material on sanitation, anti-tuberculosis 
and other health precautions. 


WITH THE CENTURY OLD CHACO DISPUTE finally 
settled, Bolivia and Panama plan to enter into 
active commercial relations. New treaties of com- 
merce and navigation are in preparation. 


Canapa has officially accepted an invitation to 
participate in the first Inter-American Travel 
Congress to be held in San Francisco, April 14-21, 
1939. 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION has had a coopera- 
tive relationship with the League of Nations since 
soon after the establishment of the League. It 
has furnished the International Labor Office data 
relative to labor conditions in the Republics of 
America. The Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the Union has been in constant touch with 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau has 
maintained close relations with the International 
Health Section of the League. 


ACCORDING TO A REPORT prepared by the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, women in Cuba, 
Mexico, Ecuador, Brazil, and Uruguay, are 
voting on equal terms with men, in national, 
provincial, and municipal elections. In Peru, 
Chile, and two provinces in Argentina, they are 
voting in municipal and provincial elections. 
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THE EIGHTH INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE of 
nations meeting in Lima, Peru, on December 9, 
marks an important date for Peru. It is the an- 
niversary of the battle of Ayacucho which estab- 
lished Peruvian independence. 


In a talk on the coming Inter-American con- 
ference at Lima an official of our Department of 
State says, “No blocs are to be formed. No secret 
alliances will be made. The only object is to make 
it easier for all of us to act together as friends 
and neighbors; to make our own intercourse 
easier; to make our common defense more secure.” 


Brazi is undertaking a large program, featur- 
ing road and railway construction, and improve- 
ment of navigation. The government believes 
that in this way the country’s economic growth 
can best be served, and also that improved social 
advantages will accrue. 


In view of the growing problems in human 
misery in Spain, because of the vast armies of 
refugees on both sides of the line of battle, the 
American Red Cross has volunteered to handle 
certain relief measures. Government surplus 
wheat, milled in this country, will be handled 
and shipped by the Red Cross and delivered 
impartially throughout Spain. 


AT THE DEDICATION of the site for the new 
American legation building in Monrovia, Liberia, 
in October, Mr. Henry Villard, special representa- 
tive of the State Department, presented Liberia 
with a flag. This banner, a gift from the Phelps- 
Stokes fund, had been made of remnants of the 
same bunting from which the first Liberian flag 
was made two generations ago. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE is undergoing many 
changes. Instead of six political divisions there 
are now four: one handling European problems; 
one, Far Eastern; one, Near Eastern; and one, our 
relations with the American Republics. The De- 
partment now has also a department of Political 
Advisers, one of which specializes on Far Eastern 
problems, another on European problems. The 
office of the Economic Adviser has been strength- 
ened. There is now, too, a new department 
known as the Division of Cultural Relations, 
dealing with questions of communication, and 
serving as a coordinating unit for the various 
organizations public and private in this country 
interested in the furtherance of such relationships. 
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There is also now a new division known as the 
Division of International Communications. 


AT THE END OF 1937, according to the Honor- 
able G. S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary of 
State, the United States was the world’s greatest 
exporter, with merchandise shipments abroad 
valued at $3,345,000,000. Our purchases of for- 
eign essential raw materials and other imports 
necessary to the maintenance of our industry and 
commerce, were valued at $3,084,000,000. The 
foreign trade of the United States, therefore, re- 
presented thirteen per cent of the export and 
import trade of the entire world. Our citizens 
have investments in other countries of approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000 in physical plants and other- 
wise. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS sponsored 
by Secretary Hull seem to be the main constructive 
undertaking advanced by any government to 
bring back order out of commercial chaos. The 
aim of the program is the reciprocal reduction 
of trade barriers. It opposes all forms of dif- 
ferential and bilateral makeshifts, and aims only 
to aid private enterprise to restore the volume 
and value of foreign trade. On November 1 
eighteen agreements had been completed, and 
three others were in process of negotiation. Since 
that time an agreement with Great Britain and 
another with Canada have added to the number 
completed. 








Book Reviews 








By M. S. Call 


Czecus AND GERMANS. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 
Pp. 287, maps and index. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Price $3.00. 


While this book was, as the author states, “pre- 
cipitately overtaken by the rushing course of 
events,” it is, nevertheless, an invaluable outline 
of the racial and political struggles in Bohemia and 
Moravia. It was completed after the German 
occupation of Austria but before the Munich agree- 
ment as to the Sudeten region. Miss Wiskemann 
untangles threads of many European problems, 
tracing them back to historic beginnings. The 
Slav-German conflict has, it appears, long been 
intense, especially in Bohemia. Since the formation 
of the polyglot state, Czechoslovakia, the minorities 
question has been perhaps as acute as in any other 
post-war country. However, minorities in that 
country have been demonstrably better treated 
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than in some other places, notably Germany. In 
surveying the Sudeten situation she considers new 
boundaries, but foresees a German stranglehold on 
Czechoslovakia, unless time is allowed for pacifica- 
tion. In any case so long as racialistic nationalism 
is looked upon as an absolute standard it will be 
difficult to fuse a country composed of many races. 
Some common political principle must be found 
upon which the races within Czechoslovakia can 
unite, in order to solidify that state. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND, BACKGROUND OF CON- 
FLICT, 1848-1894. By Raymond James Sontag. 
Pp. 356 and index. New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1938. Price $3.50. 


Believing in the necessity of concord between 
Great Britain and Germany, and in the naturalness 
of it, as well, Professor Sontag in his book digs 
deep into the past. He searches for the causes of 
the many nearly fatal barriers which have grown 
up between the two peoples. The story covers the 
latter half of the nineteenth century only, but it 
constitutes a brilliant background study which ex- 
plains many events that have followed that period. 
It is such books which ought to serve as guide posts 
toward the world order we wish to attain. 


BRITAIN AND THE Dictators. By R. W. Seton- 
Watson. Pp. 447 and index. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1938. Price $3.50. 


The British author of this book has for some 
fifteen years been Professor of Central European 
History in the University of London. He has 
written much on the affairs of central and south- 
eastern Europe, an experience making this historical 
summary of today’s problems in Europe especially 
valuable. 

He tries to extract the essence of the issues be- 
tween Great Britain and the dictatorships—red, 
black and brown—and to harmonize the realism 
used in their solutions with an almost lost dream 
of world order. 

The book, which appeared just before the Mu- 
nich conference, is, whatever one’s predilections 
as to “collective security,” a good background of 
information on the distasteful alternatives open to 
the foreign offices of the world today. 


Japan tn Cutna. By T. A. Bisson. P. 405, maps, 
photographs and index. New York, Macmillan, 
1938. Price $3. 


This book, the result of some ten years’ study 
on the spot, by a representative of the Foreign 
Policy Association, traces objectively inside events 
in the Far East since 1933. Friendly to the Japa- 
nese people, but frankly critical of their military 
operations against China, he bases his conclusions 
on documented historical facts. The tensions and 
political ideologies in China are taken up with no 
less care and objectivity. It is an interesting, in- 
terpretive text worthy of study. 


Dawn 1n Lyonesse. By Mary Ellen Chase. Pp. 
115. New York, Macmillan, 1938. Price $1.75. 


A brief story, this, painting in genre the in- 
fluence of a beautiful dream. The humble char- 
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acters are realistically drawn, the emotions are cos- 
mic, but the heroine, a simple servant at the 
inn, is gilded by her reading and appreciation of 
the story of Tristram and Iseult, native to that 
coast of Cornwall where legendary Lyonesse once 
stood. 

Miss Chase has transferred her deep understand- 
ing of sea-coast folk from Maine shores to a 
similarly rugged coast with its fisher folk in Corn- 
wall, England. 

The impact of the Atlantic wind and the roar 
of the surf, together with the feeling of sloping 
fields, with cottage hollyhocks, the little inn—even 
the bird flying in at the window, impress the reader 
with a gripping, poetic reality. They become a 
fitting background for the tender, spiritual por- 
trait, and altogether constitute Miss Chase’s most 
artistic work. 


Tue Mortar Storm. By Phyllis Bottome. Pp. 
357. Boston, Little, Brown, 1938. Price $2.50. 


This emotionally appealing novel is set in the 
beginnings of Hitler’s Nazi Germany. The charac- 
ters—not types—are very living persons who 
cohere in a loving family, but are driven apart by 
political and racial forces. 

The book would be worth reading were it only 
for the character of Johann Roth, a scientist, 
winner of prizes for his medical discoveries; a 
gentle, whimsical philosopher, withal. But, alas! 
he has some Jewish blood in his veins. His wife, 
step-sons and other children are vitally real. Their 
friends of both generations carry each an interest- 
ing personal story without at all dimming the 
main theme, which is the career of Freya, daughter 
of Dr. Roth. 

The book is not intended, perhaps, for propa- 
ganda purposes, but one feels that it gives a faith- 
ful picture of some of the crises arising out of 
present German policies. Such stories must lie 
ready to hand in many parts of Germany, though 
few as well constructed novels have yet come out 
of the welter of fear and fanaticism. 


WoMEN oF THE WILDERNESS. By Margaret Bell. 
New York, Dutton, 1938. Price $3.50. 


With a keen eye for incipient Feminism, Mar- 
garet Bell writes the story of certain women among 
the New England Pilgrims. She has combed 
through many documents and manuscripts of the 
seventeenth century and later and brought out 
details which light the faces and stories of such 
persons as Mary Chilton, Priscilla Alden, Anne 
Bradstreet—first American woman poet—Anne 
Hutchinson—fighter against intolerance—and many 
others of our foremothers whose lot was so hard 
and who toiled so bravely by the side of their 
men. 

Not least delightful in the story is that bevy 
of women who, once they had acquired some gay 
gowns and trinkets from home after years of 
privation, refused to obey the dictates of the 
elders and leave off wearing this “costly and vain 
apparel”. Even in those days American women 
recognized that in their own realm they were 
independent, and they got away with it. 

It is time that these Puritan women were given 
their due, and we are glad that such a book has 
come from the press. 
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FuRTHER. By Amelie Posse-Brazdovd. Pp. 388. 


New York, Dutton, 1938. Price $3.50. 


Here is an unusual book, translated from the 
Swedish. It consists of casual recollections from 
a busy life in Europe since the world war. The 
Swedish author is the wife of the Czecho- 
Slovak artist who made his home for some years 
in Italy. Her friends are noteworthy, her children 
interesting, and her adventures, especially in try- 
ing to get about Europe after the demoralization 
of the war, are thrilling. In 1925, after fourteen 
years in Rome, the little family returned to 
Czecho-Slovakia, glad after all to evade further 
absorption into Italian Fascism, and we leave 
them restoring to a habitable condition an old 
castle which they had bought for a song. 

Yet “other and more perilous mists” the 
author feels threatening from Germany. She 
believes, too, that the future of European civiliza- 
tion itself is bound up in the fate of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


ITALY AT THE Parts PEACE CONFERENCE. By René 
Albrecht-Carrié. Pp. 541 and index. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Price $5.25. 


Here is a volume, published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which con- 
tributes important documents for any student of 
the background of present European tension. 

Among the problems facing the peace settlement 
not least were those pertaining to Italy. She had 
been led by secret treaties to expect certain privi- 
leges as a result of victory. These treaties were 
soon seen to be in violent opposition to the prin- 
ciples enunciated by President Wilson, upon which 
the armistice had been founded. The story of 
Italy’s attempt to salvage her expected gains, and 
the difficulties in holding the conference together, 
are well told. We see now that the treaties as 
finally written, did not iron out all the difficulties; 
that in fact they laid the ground for many, if not 
all of the post-war tensions. 

An imposing array of documents, 104 pages long, 
brings together memoranda of sub-committees, re- 
ports and diaries which have never before been 
collected in this connection. An extremely im- 
portant book. 


Nazt GERMANY; ITs WOMEN AND Famity LIFE. 
By Clifford Kirkpatrick. Pp. 333 and index. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs, Merrill Co., 1938. Price 
$3.00. 


Professor Kirkpatrick of Minnesota, a sociolo- 
gist, spent a year in Nazi Germany for study of 
the people. He has tried to be quite unswayed by 
his personal predilections, though he admits a 
preference for the ways of democracy, and he 
seems realistic in his summaries of what he found 
in Germany. He speaks of the methods of regulat- 
ing the ideas of the people, especially the women, 
and of their work and emotions. There are leaders 
among women, but in order to hold their posts of 
influence they must cooperate with the govern- 
ment. One wonders why the Nazi leaders do not 
see that the patriarchal system they wish to estab- 
lish in the country is of Oriental and not Teutonic 
origin. 

Professor Kirkpatrick finds much to commend 
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in his study, but he does feel that it is unpsycho- 
logical to try to inculcate tolerance with internal 
affairs and hatred of all people outside the country. 
Such violent hatred seems to hold seeds of destruc- 
tion within it. 

With its photographs and maps, and its 443 
bibliographical references, this book will long be 
an authentic history of today in Germany. 


Wirt THE REp Cross IN Europe, 1917-1922. By 
Ernest P. Bicknell. Pp. 500 and index. Wash- 
ington, American Red Cross, 1938. Price $1.50. 


This posthumously published third volume of 
Col. Bicknell’s recollections is edited by Mrs. Bick- 
nell, who accompanied him on most of his Euro- 
pean missions. The diary form is largely followed 
and takes the reader into Belgium, France, Italy, 
the Near East, even the Baltic countries and Rus- 
sia. One marvels that, in all that time of terror and 
distress, the attitude of the relief workers is so con- 
sistently clear-eyed and sagacious, keeping always 
in mind best methods of relief and a distant vision 
of a better world to be builded. 

The humanitarianism and realism of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in the World War is a very im- 
portant part of the history of that conflict; here 
we have it simply and modestly told. 


Dunant, THE Story oF THE Rep Cross. By 
Martin Gumpert. Pp. 323. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Price $2.50. 


On the slender supply of data available, Dr. 
Gumpert, a German now living in New York, has 
written a book that places a strange personality in 
the context of nineteenth century Europe. 

From the broad resumés of struggling Europe 
there emerges gradually a personality, sensitive, 
persistent, devoted—powerful in private interview, 
shy and helpless before crowds; a man who almost 
inadvertently was present at the battle of Sol- 
ferino, and who never thereafter could escape 
from the mandate to do something to mitigate the 
sufferings of war 

The process of influencing rulers to countenance 
a relief organization was long and involved. But 
in 1864 the Red Cross was organized in Geneva, 
and Dunant, prime mover in the affair, soon after- 
ward dropped out of the public eye. He was dis- 
covered, obscure and poor, in his later life, and 
granted half of the first Nobel Peace Prize in 1901. 

The author includes in his story a document 
from the United States archives never before pub- 
lished, which sheds much light on the Geneva con- 
vention, and American participation in it. 

For a radical, Dr. Gumpert is temperate in his 
interpretations, and the history he here produces 
has great value. 


GrorcE Mason, CONSTITUTIONALIST. By Helen 
Hill. Pp. 290 and index. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1938. Price $3.50. 


The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the American Constitution has brought 
into print much previously unwritten history. 
This book on one of the most influential and en- 
lightened Americans of his day is particularly 
needed because, since he did not finally sign the 
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Constitution, he has not been so much studied as 
some other men of his day. Yet he it was who 
wrote the Declaration of Rights for the Virginia 
Assembly in May 1776, drawn upon by Thomas 
Jefferson for the beginning of the Declaration of 
Independence. His voice was constantly ready in 
debate and judicial opinions. 

This book gives much of Virginia local history, 
not previously printed, and there are constant side- 
lights on many of the great personalities of 
Mason’s day. Mason, himself, stands out in con- 
nection with eternal principles of human govern- 
ment, and the book becomes therefore a universal 
document. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Peace YEAR Book, 1938. Pp. 334 and index. 
London: National Peace Council, 1938. 2/. 


Latin AMERICA AND THE UNITED Srates, Third 
Edition. By Graham H. Stuart. Pp. 498 and 
index. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
$4.00. 


Japan AND CHINA. By T. A. Bisson. Pp. 405 
and index, illus.. maps. New York: Macmillan, 
1938. $3.00. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF THE MANUFACTURE OF AND 
TraDE In Arms. Information as to Present 
Position collected by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. Pp. 241. Geneva: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1938. $1.75. 


Latin American Books 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 


1. The Native Background 


PeruvIAN PHaraonus. By Miles Poindexter. (Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House, 1938. 
Pp. 348. $4.50). 

A study by a former United States Senator and 
ambassador to Peru of the civilization and history 
of the ancient Peruvians, showing the relation of 
their culture to that of Asia and attempting to 
prove that the America discovered by Columbus 
was a part of the Old World both racially and 
culturally. 

2. The Spanish Background 


Tae Hispanic SociETy oF AMERICA HANDBOOK. 
Museum and Library Collections. (New York: 
The Hispanic Society of America, 1938. Pp. 
443. Illus. Map. $2.25). 

A beautifully illustrated volume for the use of 
the general public describing the Society’s paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics, glass, gold and silver 
work, ironwork, furniture, textiles, lace and em- 
broidery, manuscript maps, prints, and manu- 
script books of Iberian and Latin American origin. 


3. History, Travel, etc. 


Tue Ace or Drake. By James A. Williamson. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1938. Pp. 
xl, 401. Maps. $5.00). 

An authoritative and scholarly study of a criti- 
cal age in world history through which stalked 
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numerous great men, many of whom had an im- 
portant influence on the history and international 
relations of the colonial possessions of Spain and 
Portugal in the New World. 


Tue GotpveN Book oF THE DutcH NAVIGATORS. 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon. (New York: D. 


Appleton-Century Co., revised edition, 1938. 

Pp. xviii, 339. Illus. $2.50). 

Interesting historical and biographical accounts 
of leading Dutch explorers in the great age of 
Dutch expansion when a great colonial empire was 
being founded; with drawings by the author. 


THE JOURNAL OF JEAN CAVELIER. The account of 
a survivor of La Salle’s Texas Expedition, 1684- 
1688. Illustrated and annotated by Jean De- 
langlez. (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History, 
1938. Pp. 179). 

An interesting account (by the brother of La 
Salle) published in full here for the first time, 
giving a day by day story of the events of La 
Salle’s famous and tragic expedition; with an ex- 
cellent discussion of the life and writings of Jean 
Cavelier. 


Tue FrRANcIscAN Martyrs OF NortH AMERICA. 
By Fr. Marion Habig. (Quincy, Ill.: Published 
by the Author. Pp. 56. Map. $.50). 

A documented study of individual Franciscan 
martyrs in Canada, the United States, Mexico, and 
Central America; with a map showing the location 
of their martyrdom. 


A History oF ARGENTINA. By Ricardo Levene. 
Translated and Edited by William Spence Rob- 
ertson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 565. Illus. Maps. 
$4.00). 

A translation of a history text written by a 
leading Argentine historian and used in the sec- 
ondary schools of that country. 


History or Cotomsia. By Jestis Maria Henao 
and Gerardo Arrubla. Translated and Edited 
by J. Fred Rippy. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 578. Maps. 
$5.00). 

A careful translation of a scholarly text which 
makes available in English a detailed history for 
students in our colleges and universities. 


A History or Mexico. By Henry Bamford 
Parkes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1938. 
Pp. xii, 432. Maps. Illus. $3.75). 

An up to date text for the study of Mexican his- 
tory, well written, well balanced, and well illus- 
trated. 


Tue True Mexico. Mexico-Tenochtiilan. By 
Alfred Louis Deverdun. (Privately printed by 
the Author, 1938. p. 303. $3.00). 

A translation from the Spanish of the first 
volume of a two volume work by a former pro- 
fessor in the Ministry of Public Education. He 
tells about “the many places of outstanding in- 
terest” in Mexico City and environs with numer- 
ous illustrations. 
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Sxy Roaminc AsovE Two Continents. An 
Aerial Cruise, with many Landings in the Coun- 
tries and Islands that Circle the Caribbean. By 
Harry A. Franck. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1938. Pp. xvi, 362. Illus. Map. 
$3.50). 

An interesting travel account by one of the 
greatest professional roamers, beautifully illus- 
trated with 90 photographs by the author. 


FEvEeR, FAMINE, AND Gop. By Captain E. Er- 
skine Loch. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 257. Illus. Maps. $2.75). 
Startling adventures encountered on an expedi- 

tion for the Museum of the American Indian in 

western Ecuador in search of the mysterious Isa- 
bella Indians. 


By J. W. Lon- 
York, 1918. 


Way Not Try SoutH AMERICA? 
gino. (Jackson Heights, New 
Pp. 20). 

Suggestions and advice to Americans who wish 
to start in business in South America. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM Hispanic Poets. (New 
York: Hispanic Society of America, 1938. Pp. 
xviii, 271). 

An excellent collection of the works of poets of 
Spain and Portugal from the thirteenth to the 
twentieth centuries and of Latin American poets 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


4. International Relations 


Tue Cominc STRUGGLE FoR LATIN AMERICA. By 
Carleton Beals. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1938. Pp. 401. Maps. $3.00). 

An account of the economic and political woo- 
ing of Latin America by the important countries 
of the world, written with a swift-moving repe- 
titious and dogmatic style giving a variety of 
significant details and facts. 


ARGENTINE MEAT AND THE BriTISH MARKET. By 
Simon G. Hanson. (Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. vii, 294. $3.50). 
A careful historical and statistical work fully 

documented, with extensive bibliography and 

valuable tables. 


5. Stories for Children 


America Bectns. The Story of the Finding of the 
New World. By Alice Dalgliesh. With illustra- 
tions by Lois Moloy. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 78. Illus. $1.60). 
An interesting and beautifully illustrated pic- 

ture story for children in the early grades. 


Aztec Drums. By Alice Alison Sdnchez M. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 
Pp. 142. Illus. $1.50). 

The story of the Aztec boy Xochitl and his 
sister Tlascala who lived with their grandfather in 
the days of Montezuma; and how the boy became 
a fugitive and how he returned to win fame and 
wealth. 

Tue ApveNTuRES OF Cuico. A Small Mexican 
Boy who has many Animal Friends. Pictures 
and Stories by Stacy and Horace Woodward. 
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(New York: Stackpole Sons, 1938. 

Illus. $2.00). 

A story based on a moving picture filmed ig 
Mexico. 


Pp. 64; 


By Grace Moon. Illustrated by Cag 
Moon. (New York: Doubleday, Doran ang 
Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 241. Illus. $2.00). 

A volume in the Junior Books Series about ag 
eight year old Mexican girl, whose name meang 
the “Little along one”, who went on an exciting 
trip with her aunt and uncle to the “City of 
Angels.” 


SOLITA. 


Two Younc AMERICANS IN Mexico. By Dorothy 
Durbin Decatur. (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1938. Pp. vi, 273. Illus.). 

An informal history of Mexico for children, 
beautifully illustrated and told in story form giv. 
ing the experiences of an American boy and gitl 
in Mexico. 


LittLeE Poncuo. Told and drawn by Leo Politi, 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1938. $.50). 
A diminutive book about a little Mexican boy 

who disobeyed his mother and got into trouble, 


Story by Dorothy Hogner. Pictures by 
Nils Hogner. (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1938. Pp. 61. Mlus. $1.00). 

A younger children’s story about Pancho, a lazy 
Mexican, and his energetic wife Maria, the trouble 
she had getting him to work; and how they finally 
came to live in luxury. 


Cartos. Our Mexican NeicHsor. By Margaret 
Loring Thomas. Drawings by Willis Rudolph 
Lohse. (Philadelphia: The Bobbs-Merrill Co, 
1938. Pp. 189. Illus. $1.50). 

An interesting story for young readers told ia 
simple narrative with a simple plot. 


Mocco, an Inp1an Boy. By S. M. Barrett. (Okla- 
homa City: Harlow Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 
191). 

Reprint of 1911 edition of a story about Indian 
life and adventures in the western United States, 
For children in the middle grades; with sketches 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 


Story and Pictures by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. (New York: The Viking Pres, 
1938. Pp. 47. Illus. $1.00). 

A story for young children about Pedro, af 
Ecuadorian Indian baby, who got on a train by 
mistake, and who was finally returned to his 
mother. 


PANCHO. 


Quito Express. 


By Eric Tounsend, 
Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 1938. Pp. 25% 


Tue BELL oF SANTADINO. 


Illus. $1.50). 


An adventure story for boys, age 10 to 14, about 
a treasure hunt in the South American jungles. 


6. Novel for adults 


THe BrincE IN THE JUNGLE. By B. Travem 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. Pp. 286. 
$2.50). 

A fascinating story of an American’s adventure 
in a Central American jungle. 
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